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THE ART 
WET FLY 


Lessons from a maste 
on the techniques am 
tricks of taking trou 

FIRST OF THREE PARTS 


.7. 





This is a serenely elegant floor. A classic. As benevolently calm as a Mediterranean 
evening. But intriguing, too. The colored vinyl chips set in clear vinyl form intricate 
patterns that might have been designed in Ravenna. Ask your decorator, architect, or 
flooring dealer about ArmstrongTessera Corlon. There's no floor like it. For free swatch, 
write Armstrong, 6003 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 30-S, Montreal, P.Q. 


TESSERA CORLON IS ONE OF THE FAMOUS 


(AVmstrongf VI NYU [floors 

IS60-J9S0 Beginning out aecona century of progress 



F or speed . . . plus the personal touch . . . 


telephone 


You can talk on the transatlantic telephone cables 



One great advantage of the telephone 
is that you can talk things over, settle 
them fast. And service to Europe is 
now better than ever because of the 
transatlantic telephone cables. 

Whatever your reason for being in 
touch with Europe, telephone! 




TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR *12 

$12 (plus 10% federal excise tax) is 
the daytime telephone rate for the 
first three minutes to 30 countries in 
Europe. I n most cases the rate is even 
lower at night and all day Sunday. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 



You can telephone all over the world 






NOW 
Qantas 
707 lets 
whoosh away 
five times a week 
to Fiji and- Australia 


(which is, 


forgive U8, 
more times 


than all 
other airlines 
combined ] 


P.S. We’d never forgive ourselves If we didn't 
airline that was first across the Pacific with jett 
in New York, San Francisco, Uos Angeles, Vs 
Boston. Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadeiphl. 


add that:1) you leave San Francisco any day except Wednesday or Thursday: 2) you fly the 
s; 3) you get sky's-the-limlt service; and 4.) you need tlckets-at any travel agency or Qantas 
ancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales agents. In New York, Chicago, Washington, 
a, Winnipeg. Montreal, Toro nto.Xj/WUflS Australia's Rou nd -the- World Jet Airline 


Coper; A Iretil /or aitfflers ► 

The many facets of an angler’s 
art are presented in a mem- 
orable series on the art of 
fishing with the wet fly as it 
was practiced and perfected 
by the late James Leisenring. 


Next week 



► Artist Daniel Schwartz has 
captured the feeling and the 
tenseness of the prestige-laden 
Masters. In color, a portfolio 
of the golf course and the men 
who play in the tournament. 


^ From Sebring, Fla., Alfred 
Wright reports on America’s 
foremost sports car race — a 
12-hour test of skill and en- 
durance for many of the best 
cars and drivers in the world. 


► In the second part of his 
survey of conservation in the 
U.S., Henry Romney presents 
the detailed and exclusive 
story of one state’s practical 
plan for social conservation. 


Spokts Ii.LiisTKATBD published 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.60 one year. 
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Select the best in popular albums from this 


ANY FIVE 


o% $398 


...if you agree to buy six additional 
albums within twelve months from 

THE BCA Victor popular album club 


T HIS I’cipiilar -Mbuni Club trial mem- 
bership offers you the finest stereo 
or hi-fi music being recorded today— 
for far less money than you would 
normally pay. 

You save up to 40% with ibis intro- 
ductory offer alone. .After the trial 
membership, if you continue, you will 
save about one third uf the manufac- 
turer's nationally advertised price 
ihrough the Club’s Dividend Album 
Plan. This plan lets you choose a free 
regular I...P. or stereo album (depend- 
ing on which division you join) with 
every two you buy from the Club. 

ALL ALBUMS ARE 


Every month you are offered a wide 
variety of albums ( up to 200 a year) . 
One will be singled out as the album- 
of-thc-month. If you want it, you do 
nothing; it will come to you automati- 
cally. If you prefer an alternate — or 
nothing at all — simply stale your 
wishes on a fonn always provided. For 
regular L.P. albums you will pay the 
nationally advertised price — usually 
$3.98, at times $4.98; for stereo al- 
bums you will pay the nationally ad- 
vertised priee of $-1.98. at times $3.98 
< plus— in all cases— a small charge for 
postage and handling) . 

12-INCH SSVs R.P.M. 




1. Singing strings, 
siHiihini; moods. Aufumn 
SMr Omi, By 
thf Slrrpv La/roon, While 
We're Younf. Eslretlila. 


2 . Ilullol allium of year! 
.All-sUr modern "mood" 

t * lu — combo and bic 
and — from NBC-TV 
series. Fatluutly niorc. 


203, IIoi-SL-lling sequel 
10 year's lufi album stars 
Shelly Manne.other VC eel 
Cuast jaze slants. A Quiet 
Cass. Spuuh;, .-le. 



8. Brand-new produc- 
tion of Kerii-Hninmrr. 
slrinclossicslarn Howard 
Keel, Cost Crant and 
Anne Jeltri-ys. 


9. Operetta Aim stars 
rcin.-ikt- ihi-ir 12 biKCsl 
hits, /nifi/in Oive Cntt, 
Will You Hernembery, 
Rusalte. Wanting You. 


11. Millcr-steled modern 

Kinlev. BtrJinniI. On the 
Street It here You Ui e. 
hftnr. Anything Coes. 



17. On-lhe.spot record- 19. Lu>h, rhythmic, 21. Cha ebas, hot and 23. Cha-chn versions of 24. 12pop faviirites and 26. I-a MacKrnvie sings 27. 12 

• ng. Yes, includrs Day exotic instrumentals, cool, by Prado’i. crack- top l.atin tunes: f'renrsl, lishl classics. Sepleml^r 12 ballads. Hex, There. cioU b] 

In — Day Out pliii it's AU yaleneia, Graruitln. Deti. I*na bis Irani!. I.uilaby Yours. Berjidia. Brasil. Song. Warsau Concerto. Ebb Tide. Too young, slriiiss 

Right with Me. Mood cado. Come Closer to Me. of Binltnnd, flight of the Tampico. Cuhan Pete, Diane. Te.adrilv, Too Moonglou', Stranger in in the 

Indigo, Honeysuckle Rase. The Peanut Vendor, etc. Bumblebee, ') more. Pnrt.etu-Pleasure. others. Young. Charmaine. more. Paradise, Blue Tango. Melni 


/’rCer'flv.'/'w 

M,ml Jar ' l.o, r, 
?holyBaby,9aarr. 




68. Flowing, many- 61. Singalogue by coun- €5. The dancing-listen- 89, His higgral hits re- 70. LI ihrillinely hi-6 73. Remakes of the 74. 12 sh i m rnr rin g 

mn.ided guitar plus rich, try pop star, kentucky ing surprise package of recorded in hi ft. There, marches hy Britain's fin- bond's bisRCsl hits. Hot waltzes, f.'barmoine, 

warm strings. Estreltila, Hahr, Idnhu. Georgia on the year. Swine heat, ToeSaid Ir A^in: Riders rst reeimenlal hand. The Toddy. My Hern. Where Ramona, Aluays, Memo. 

The Three Bells, Green- Mv Mind. Carolina in modern sou nil. Baubles, in the Sky; facing tcith ‘Thin Red Line, Tame and or When.Streeinf Dreams, ries. Together, Girt oj My 

sleetvs, 12 in all. lie. Morning, Jndiena, etc. Bungles and Beads, etc. tie Moon; Ballerina: etc. Glory, Scipio, lots more. Penthouse Serenade, etc. Dreams, Would YiuT' 



90. Crack quartet sings 94. Bluebird ^ Hajipi. 97. Gershwin plsvs hys 
l-nsy Riser. My Blue lf''orW, / Hetiere, Grn. hi li! Also vintage piano 



100. Two super-stars 200. Smoothly arranged 201. Dreamv hi-fi trip to 202. Soundtrack record- 
render 12 Gershwin swingers include Linda, ronittnlic places, .-irouarf ing from late tenor’s last 
treasures iii fresh, mud- St. Louis Blues. Tfe Got the ^nrW, Pans in the filto. Come Prima. Vexti 







up-to-date list of RCAVICTOR best-sellers 


EITHER STEREO 
or REGULAR L.P. 


• NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
PRICES TOTAL UP TO ^29.90 



3. tvp^5, rhylbm 

bjckinc, Itnll^iujah / 
Lore lire Ho. One /or My 
Unhy. Fore Thet U't(t. 

Gori Wev tfie Child. 


4. Orifiiniil aounilicack 
recordme from Hodyprft 
and ilammcrstem film 
liil. 1.' hflrdy prrcnnials. 
M. Gaynor, K. Brax^i. 


S. All-lime kesl-sellmf; 
riasi-ieal Album by the 

took Miibcow and 
the world by storm. 


7. Slunoing new record- 
ing of the clrantAlic 9- 
section Biiile from the 
award-winning TV score 
by Kicbard Rodgers. 


91. a sections from 
Richard Roilgers' dra- 
matic TV score. Ue luxe 
package incluiles bound- 
in booklet, photos. 




When You Come[ 


dancing tonight Ir 


.PAGfANTRY, 


I THE LOVE 
OF GOD 


29. Big band, fat beat. 
12 varicii ilani'P favtir- 
lies by college prom king, 
Mar/ric. Sleepr-Timc Cat. 
Vll Be Around, Cherry. 


30. Colorful pipes, 33. Rich baritone of My Man, Younfi anti 
drums, HlackWalchBond the Billy Graham Cru- Foolish. They Say It's 
in a sonic treat! Marches, sade sings Cod Will Tate Wonderful, yesterdays, 
folk favorites plus Karry CareofYou.MrSaviour s BeKiUhed. The Thrill Is 
Lauder medley. Love. God h So Coed. Cone, Surnmertime, mote. 


38. 12 warmly sung in- 
spirational songs: He's 
Cm the Whole World in 
Nisffands, WhitherThou 
Coest. Searlet Ribboris. 



48. Hilarious musical 
satire, caricature plus 
commentary by Henry 
Morgan. Gunsmirk Suitel 
Antils, a/ Course; more. 


50. Lerner & toewe 
(writers of Af/Foir/uidy) 
Academy Award winning 
score. Stars Gogi Grant 
and Tony Marlin. 


52, Michtv pipc-orpan 
KiHintla. color.s, plus 2-1 
favorites by Gershwin. 
Friml, Youmans. Rodg- 
ers, Romberg, others. 


54. 1 fist rutting marrhe 
bv diverse composers 
Colonel Boftey, 7tt Tram 
hones, .March of the Toys 
Yankee Doodle. Di.de. 


56. 16 timeless ipirit- 
iisls. Swinp Low. Sweet 
Chariot: Dry Bones: Every 
Time I Feet the Spirit; Set 
Down. Servant: more, 



79. Teen-age rock-auj. 
roll singer-songwriter*s 
hit versions of / Go Ape. 
The Dtary, other originals 
—Stupid Cupid, etc. 


85, Carpeous sound, 
dre.imy dance fare with 
woodwinds and rhvthm, 
/ llenr a Rhapsitdy, You 
Are Too Beautiful, etc. 


89. Exciting, exotic 
Alriciin rh> ihriis anil 

blended with jaaa. ''Fas- 
cinating’* — Ynrietv. 


IMPORTANT-PLEASE NOTE 

Kegular (monaural) long-playinp 
records can Lie played on stereo- 
phonic phonographs: in fact, they 
will sound better than ever. How- 
ever, stereophonic records are de- 
signed to he played o.it.Y on 
STEREOPHONIC EQfirMKNf! 


Music 
of the 
Islands^ 





COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 

MODERN AND VINTAGE 
JAZZ • SWING • VOCAL 
CRegular L. P. Only) 

These are the incomparable originals. 
However, rca Victor engineers 
have improved the sound and sur- 
faces to enhance your enjovnieiit. 



COMO'S 

GOLDEN RECORDS 



103. "Muted-jagi" 124. 14 of Ferry’s mil- 
trumpeter and quartet liun-aeilera since 1945. 
— in lii fi. /t's j4u Prisoner oj Love. Till 

with Me, All of You, the End of Time, 7Vmp. 
Lullaby of Birdland, tation. Round and 
/.earninp the Blues, etc. Round, Hoi Diggity. 



134, Original ver 
nUins, Skinnay EQuis 
Bob Allen. Got a Dat 
with an Angel. Lamp 
light, Remember Mr 
Let's Do It, 9 more 


145. /n Ihe .Mood, 
Moonlight Serenade. 
Kislamasoo, Tuxedo 
Junction, String of 
Pearls, Peansyti'ania 
6-5000, Farewell Blues. 


- -.-'g 
Yes 
Indeed! 

TOMMY DORSEY 

148, With Sinatra. 
Stafford, Pied Pipem. 
Brrigari, Rich, .Wart-, 
Song rif India. Fit Jr ever 
Smile Again, Slur Dust, 
Opus i\'o. 1, etc. 



187. A masterpiece 192. Original hits with 
for jaia collectors, Krii|ia, Jamea, Berigan, 

jSs Ss ^ K a 




Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master blenders 
25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try the wox’Id's most 
distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


It took 
25 years* 
to create 
todays 

LORD 
CALVERT 


86 PROOF, 35« SlRAIGHl WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE 010. GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT OIST, CO.. N.Y.C. 




with the combined comfort and 
good looks of S.F.A's soft casuals •.! 
.w from our complete shoe collec- 
tion. The 3-eyelet Moc-Bluchers 
with rubber soles, in ivory, olive 
or brown crushed coif, 16.95. v 
The Chukka Slipon in burnt ivory 
^ or black supple leather, 19.95. 
t Street Floor. 

I MEN'S SHOP 

S\KS FIFTH A\Jb.NUK 


N«w York - White Plain: 
■ Chicago • Detroit 


• SpnngDeld. K 
Severly Hills 
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WHERE\a^R YOU GO... 
YOU LOOK BETTER IN 


AN ARROW SHIRT 



Pholog7-(ip/u d in Bermuda for Atroio 


Benmida White — willi Coral 
Aeceiits . . . Here's a touch from 
Bernuula's reefs ... trace.s ol' sliim- 
nieriiig coral.. .clelicalcly pencilled 
on a new. white-on-white, all-cotton 
Arrow shirt. 

Meticulous Arrow touches are 
everywhere. The Arafold collar sits 
and fits just so. Shoulders lie flat. 


Mitoga tailored. Sanforized labeled, 
too, which mean.s jiermaiioil lit. 
This new Arrow shirt, just in time 
for Easter, is international in llavor 
and perfectly correct for every suit in 
your wardrobe. With French CiufFs, 
5.00. All-silk Arrow tie with under- 
knot jacquard, 2.50; coordinated 
Arrow handkerchiefs, from SOt'. 


-ARROW- 





Across the nation for more than a century, New England Life has helped policyholders to enjoy ‘‘the better life 


The better life . . . there’s a man who can lielp make it yours 


Carefree days. Peace of mind. They come 
only with the knowledge that you’ve taken 
the right steps to protect your family’s 
future. The load is on your shoulders — 
hut it can be greatly lightened by the man 
who represents New England Life. 

There are good reasons :The New England 
Life agent is a specialist, skilled at arrang- 
ing a life insurance program to fit personal 


needs. His company is strong and long- 
established. Most important of all, he 
works with a superior life insurance con- 
tract — the "Better Life” policy — which 
offers the finest combination ofi guaranteed 
benefits at any price. 

No man can say which of its 45 features 
will prove most valuable in the unpredict- 
able future. Tailored to your requirements 


by the New England Life agent, they can 
mean a better life for you and yours. 

NEW ENGLAND 
L I F E 

THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA • ISSS 




THE QUESTION: pTo Golfer LJoyd Mangruw says amateurs 
sJiould not be permitted to compete in tournaments with profes- 
sional golfers. Do you agree? 



BOB ROSBURG 

Palo Alio, Calif. 
1959 PGA champion 



DOW FINSTERWALD 

Teguesla, Fla. 

Pro at Tequesta 
Country Clnh 


Yes and no. We should tell our sponsors 
just how many amateurs are advisable 
in a particular tournament. Mangrum 
was upset by the fact that the amateurs 
playing were not top caliber. It’s true 
that too many amateurs who should not 
be in our tournaments are able to get in. 


Yes and no. During the winter there are 
so many pros that a limit mu.st be placed 
on numbers because of the few daylight 
hours. Yet, there is a place for amateurs 
ill open competition, but only those ama- 
teurs chosen during qualifying rounds in 
competition against pros. 


JACK NICKLAUS 

Ohio State Uvivernitij 
1 959 Amateur got/ 
champion 


Jle is wrong. Golf is not a business. If it 
were., millions of Americans would not be 
such avid golfers and lots of pros would 
be out of jobs. If an amateur has a chance 
to beat the pros, he should compete with 
them. The number of amateurs should be 
limited, but that's no problem. 


WARD WETTLAUFER 

Buffalo. N.Y. 

Afrmhcr, 1959 U.S. 
Walker Cup team 


I don't agree. Top amateurs should be al- 
lowed to compete in all the opens. The 
qualifying round eliminates those who 
should not compete. Amateurs should get 
the valuable experience of competing 
against the pros, just as most of the top 
pros got their experience in the past. 





JAY HEBERT 

Lafayette, La. 
Member, U.S. Ryder 
Cup team 



JULIUS BOROS 

Southern Pinea, -V.C. 
Golf pro at Mid 
Pines Club 


They should be restricted to top ama- 
teurs. It’s a great experience for them. 
Jack Nicklaus played with us and I’m 
sure thi.s helped him a lot. W'hen we are 
pres-sed for time in our tournaments, only 
six or seven amateurs should be allowed 
to compete. 


Mangrurn's reason was that an amateur 
takes the place of a pro and deprives him 
of the chance to make some money. How- 
ever, I think it is good to have some ama- 
teurs. It adds color and gives local ama- 
teurs a greater interest in golf. But we 
shouldn’t have too many of them. 

cojitinued 


Procter & Gamble 
CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MARKETING 

Our continuing expansion is creating ex- 
ceptional opportunities for young men 
interested in Marketing careers. We 
have openings in both our Advertising 
and Sales Programs. Here is a brief de- 
scription of these Programs: 

ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
The men selected for the Advertising 
Program will, after a brief training 
period, join a small product manage- 
ment group responsible for the effective- 
ness of the overall advertising and 
promotion effort on an important, 
nationally advertised consumer product. 
The positions involve working with 
many Company Departments, includ- 
ing the Research and Development De- 
partment on product development, the 
Sales Department on the development 
of promotions, and with the Advertising 
Agency on planning the marketing strat- 
egy for the product-' 

SAUS PROGRAM 

The men selected for the Sales Program 
will receive basic, personalized, on-the- 
job training, and they will be responsi- 
ble for developing the Company’s sales 
m their respective territories. Promo- 
tions to sales management positions are 
based on merit and demonstrated abil- 
ity, and come only from within the 
organization. A sales manager selects, 
trains and leads a sales organization re- 
sponsible for the Company's business in 
a specific geographic area. In this area, 
he analyzes market conditions and takes 
appropriate action, plans and carries out 
the introduction of new products, and 
formulates trade featuring and mer- 
chandising programs on Company 
producls. 

You should consider yourself a logical 
candidate for one of the above career 
opportunities if you are under 28, have 
a college background or equivalent, and 
are confident of your business ability, 
imagination and good judgment. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Procter & Gamble. Depl SM 
P.O. Box 599 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

Please send me information on your Market- 
ing Career oppurcunilics. 1 am interested in 
□ Advertising Program □ Sales Program 

1 received a in__ 

from 

City . Sfalr. 
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HOTBOX coiitivved 




Si 110-0-0- til I-.ine . . ."Trim-Fit” Sport Shirts by Norris . . . the sparkling 
casuals with the "tapered” design that gives you the trimmer, slimmer look. 
Sport shirts that stay young — no hagginess, no bulging at 
the waist. Colors, prints, fabrics — to your individual taste. 

Norris Mfg. Company, the shirt tailors from Taylors, S. C. 




BILLY JOE PATTON 

j\Iorij<inlon, N.C. 
Member, 1 959 U.S. 
M'ai^rpr Cup Team 


In most open competitions he may be 
righl, but he certainly wasn’t thinkiii;^ 
of all amateurs. At times, I am sure the 
pros are happy to see amateurs. I’m think- 
ing about tournaments like the Open and 
the Masters where many pros and ama- 
teurs play mainly for the prestige and 
not the money. 



CHARLES COE 

Oklahoma City 
Captain, 1959 U.S. 
Walker Cup Team 


I talked with Lloyd Mangrum after he 
made that statement because I definitely 
feel that amateurs are an asset to any 
open tournament. However, it would be 
fairer to the pros if the qualifying rules 
were tightened. T think a man should 
have a t%vo or better handicap before being 
considered as an entrant. 





$3,000 to 

$ 10,000 

Choice of 
115 designs 

WE PAY THE PREIGHT 



Read how you can save up to ^5,000 

Aladdin Readi-Cut 
Homes, built 50 years ago, 
are sound and livable today. 

Finest Quality Materials plus 
Sturdy Construction have made 
Aladdin the World’s Largest Readi- 
Cut Manufacturer with homes in 
49 states and 38 foreign countries. 

YOU SAVE 3 WAYS: 1. Through 
Aladdin’s Tremendous Buying 
Power. 2. Waste is Eliminated — you 
don’t pay for unusable materials. 3. 

You can Save 30% on Labor by do- 
ing all or part of the work yourself. 

(More than half our customers build 
their own Aladdin Homes!) All 
materials are precision cut at the 
mill — ready to use. Easy-to-read 
blueprints and special instruction 
book simplify every step. Latest 5 
to 8 room designs — Ranch, Cape 
Cod, Split Level. New “Book of 
Homes” tells how you can save. Send 
for it today. 



BEANE BEMAN 

U. of Maryland 
liritmk Amateur 
Champion 


He is both right and wrong. Something 
should be done, but I don’t think he an- 
swer is to exclude the amateurs. I'd hate 
to be told I couldn’t compete because of 
my amateur status. However, there could 
be stiller qualifications to make sure the 
field isn’t loo cluttered and the caliber of 
the play is not harmed. 



BILLY CASPER JR. 

Apple Valley, Calif. 
U.S. Open champion 


Yes. An amateur on a lark shouldn't take 
a position from a pro who makes his live- 
lihood playing golf. In the U.S. Open we 
all qualify together, and amateurs take 
spots away from the pros who are trying 
to make a living. If not too many pros are 
playing, a few qualified amateurs should 
compete to fill the tournament. 
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Bureau of Travel i ^ 

Fishing 

AND Publicity, > ht^ag 

632 Legislative Bldg., nugfurs^c 
mnn^^eg, Manitoba, 

Please send information on fishing 
in Manitoba to: 


Stick this coupon on any 
postcard or enclose in envelope 


Mi 














CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 


More thrilling thon Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are Ihe only Karts 
that arc equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race, Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with fuH 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUPACTURING CORP. 

SiflO N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 



MARKET TO BUY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first. 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 



TOP GOLF 
EVENTS 


The principal pro and amateur 
tournaments until mid-June 


PROFESSIONAL 

APRIL 7-10 Masters, Augusta Niitional 
Golf Club, Augusta, Ga. 

APRIL 7-10 Babe Zaharias open, women, 
Beaumont Country Club, Beaumont, 
Texa.s. 

APRIL 14-17 Greater Greensboro open, 
Starmount Forest Country Club, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

APRIL ai-24 Greater New Orleans open, 
City Park Golf Course, New Orleans. 

APRIL 21-24 Dallas Civitaii open, women, 
Glen Lake Country Club, Dallas. 

APRIL 28 -MAY 1 Houston CUssic, Memo- 
rial Park Golf Ctjurse, Houston. 

MAY 5-8 Tournament of Champions, 
Desert Inn Country Club, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

MAY 12-15 National Invitation, Colonial 
Country Club, Fori Worth. 

MAY 12-22 Hot Springs open, Hot 
Springs CC, Hot Springs, Ark. 

MAY 26-29 "500” Festival open, Speed- 
way Golf Course, Speedway, Ind. 

JUNE 2-5 Memphis Invitational, Coloni- 
al Country Club, Memphis. 

JUNE 9-12 Oklahoma City open, Twin 
Ilill-s Golf & Couniry Club, Oklahoma 
City. 

JUNE 17-19 Cosmopolitan open, women, 
Macklown Golf Club, Rockton, 111. 

AMATEUR 

APRIL 4 Golf Writers’ championship, 
Dunes Golf and Beach Club, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. 

APRIL 13-16 National intercollegiate invi- 
tation, Pine Forest CC, Houston. 

APRIL 15-17 Amateur best ball tourna- 
ment, Bellevue-Biltmore, Btdleair, Fia. 

APRIL 25-29 Womon’s State Champion- 
ship, Coral Ridge Country Club, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

APRIL 25-30 North and South Amateur, 
Pinehurst Country Club, Pinehurst, N.C. 

MAY 9-14 South Carolina women’s 
championship, Anderson Country Club, 
■\nderson, S.C. 

JUNE 6-11 Southern Amateur, Dunes Gulf 
Club, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
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Rise and Shine! 


An instant of taut rope — then you're up and skimming the sur- 
face. In action, in competition . . . Lone Star’s beauty doubles 
in brass. Each curve, each line counts for stability and response. 
Each model in care free fiberglass or aluminum is designed to 
handle a range of engine horsepowers. And Lone Star paeks 
more luxury per square foot than prices could ever indicate. 
Head for your dealer's and make an easy down payment on 
your choice of fun. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages, 




14 FT. FIBERGLASS MONTEREY 

Beam 62' Hp. 18-40 Approx. Wt. 300-380 lbs.* From $580t F.O.I 

‘depending on seotirg orrongenenl tfully equipped 

Shop fnitn the free 32-page color catalog! Fill in 
name and address and mail coupon to Lone Star 
Boat Company, 1914-3 E. Main, Grand Prairie. Tex. 


I 

j Name 

I Address_ 

I City 


_State_, 


WORLD’S TOP SELLING OUTBOARD BOATS 

OVER 2,000 AUTHORIZED DEALERS . . . PLANTS IN FLORIDA, INDIANA. PENNSYLVANIA, TcXaS 




HOW FAR CAN THE NEW COMPACT 
CARS GO ON A GALLON OF GAS? 



Here’s what happened at the Daytona 
International Speedway when the 1960 cars 
were put through a controlled test 
using PURE Gasolines. 


One of the most important events of the nascar 
Safety and Performance Trials is the running of 
the Pure Oil Economy Trials. Interest was high 
for all classes (grouped according to piston dis- 
placement), but the question most often heard was, 
"What do you think the compact cars will do?" 

The results are official now and the answer is 
plain; In the hands of a careful driver, with quality 
gasoline in the tank, the new compact cars can 


deliver the kind of mileage you’ve always been 
hoping for, and then some. The average of all five 
compact cars was a thrifty 38 mpg. 

Whether you drive a big car or a compact one, if 
you want top economy, doesn’t it make good sense 
to use the gasolines that set the records for econ- 
omy at Daytona? Next time, try a tankful of 
PURE-super-PREMiUM or PURE-PEP, the "economy 
regular.” 



If you care for your car BE SU RE WITH PURE 


Results of the Pure Oil Economy Trials 


— , 
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PISTON DiSPL. 

WINNING CAR 

DRIVER 

MILES/GAL. 

CLASS 2 

1131 to 200 C(i. in.) 

Rambler American 

H. F. Thomos 

51.281 

CLASS 3 

(201 to 250 01 . in.) 

Ford Fairlane (6 cyl.) 

Bill Stroppe 

34.951 

CLASS 4 

(251 to 304 cu. in.) 

Chevrolet Siscayne 

Betty Skelton 

29.423 

CLASS 5 

(305 to OBI cu. in.) 

Chevrolet Belair 

Ralph Johnson 

21.452 

CLASS 6 

1362 Id 389 cu. in.) 

Pontiac Catalina 

Bob Pemberton 

22.784 

CLASS 7 

(39(1 cu. in. S over) 

Chrysler Crown Imperial 

Danny Eomes 

21.325 
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MEMO from the publisher 


O N THE CENTENNIAL of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birth, Sports Illus- 
trated published an assessment by 
Alden Stevens of T.R.’s pioneer work 
in protecting our wildlife, wilderness 
and natural resources (Oct. 27, ’58). 
Stevens noted the paradox by which 
Roosevelt, abandoning a childhood 
choice to be a naturalist, as a politi- 
cian made far greater contributions 
to conservation than he could have 
done otherwise. Later achievements 
in conservation are a monument to 
him. But the father of American con- 
servation, were he alive today, would 
be the first to observe that achieve- 
ments are far short of requirements 
and that requirements are far differ- 
ent from what they were early in this 
century. 

Sports Illustrated’s interest in 
conservation is both inherent and 
lifelong, for reasons defined in our 
editorial on page 39. The interest in 
conservation of Henry if. Romney, 
Assistant to the Managing Editor, 
is also lifelong, and during the past 
six months he has climaxed it with 
an intense study of conservation’s 
current status. His travels have taken 
him from coast to coast and to many 
way stops in between, for conserva- 
tion is as vast as geography itself. In 
this issue, in the first of two parts, he 
presents his findings— an analysis of 
the newest and greatest requirements 
that challenge conservationists. 

Romney's article is remarkable 
because it introduces a brand-new 
concept of conservation. Traditional- 
ly an exercise in saving the landscape 
and its life from the depredations of 
man, conservation now becomes a 
means of saving man from himself. It 



MENRY J. ROMNEY 


bears more upon the problem of hu- 
man existence than animal existence. 
In the face of expanding urban pop- 
ulation. it deals with contracting 
natural wealth. The new concept, 
Romney suggests, should be called 
social conservation. 

As the theory of conservation un- 
dergoes reorientation, so must the 
practice. In Part Two next week 
Romney will report on some of the 
most practical and promising con- 
servation news in several years, as 
it is now breaking in one of our great 
states and at the federal level In 
Washington. 

Romney’s article may well mark a 
milestone in conservation reporting. 
As such, it will be the latest part of 
the continuing story of conservation 
which Sports Illustrated will con- 
tinue to tell. 
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Wilson’s 1960 

STAFF 


"Take this Wihson Staff ball 
— it’s like having the wind at 
your back,” says Slammin’ Sam 
Snead.* The Staff ball is off the 
tee at 170 m.p.h. What a sweet 
click ... what distance! And it’s 
white — white for life. Putts will 
stay on line. Add these advan- 
tages to your score card. Play 
the 1960 Wilson Staff. 

"Sam Snead is a member of the 
famed Wilson Advisory Staff 

IDIn WUfe „ 

lUU^rni 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A Subsidlory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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faces in the 


SCOREBOARD 

A rorindup of the sports information of the week 


HOCKEY Young B<.bby Hull of Chicago 
Black Hawks won NHL scoring crown (plus 
$1.0001 by scoring two points against Boston 
in the last game of the regular season. Hull 
beat out Boslon’.s lironco Horvath Sl-SO. 
Horvath, injurwi in the first period, made 
dramatic return from hospital in final min- 
utes. but was unable to scorn tying goal. 
Hockey’s second major individual award, 
the Veaina Trophy for goalies, went to 
Montreal's Jafouns pfaiuc forarecord-break- 
ing fifth straight year. Tied with Chicago’s 
Glen Hall going into the final game (each 
had permitted 175 goals), Plante had a bad 
night, allowed three goals, but learned SI, 000 
title was his when Hall did even worse in 5-5 
tie with Boston. 


FOOTBALL The National Football T.eague 
gave its unanimous approval to Walter and 
Violet Wolfner to move their rhicago f'ardi- 
nnls to St. Louis, agreed to pay them 
$500,000 to help defray the cost of the shift. 
The NFL also approved Joseph Griescdieck, 
41-year-old president of the FalstafI Brew- 
ing Corporation (one of the major television 
sponsors of the league), as minority owner of 
theCards. Until St. Louis getsitsnew stadium 
(projected date; 1963) the football Cardinals 
will use Busch Stadium, home of the baseball 
Cardinals. A possible stumbling block to the 
move turned up in the 7 % city-state admis- 
sions tax. "A very serious matter," said 
Walter Wolfner. Solution suggested by 
Wolfner: tax relief until the new stadium is 
built. 


HORSE RACING ralicnle winter book On 
Kentucky Derby offered shortest odds on 
Fdgehill Farm's Bally Ache (4 I), followed 
hy Bcllhurst Stable's Warfare (5 i) and 
C. V. Whitney's Tompion (6-lj. Canadian 
F-. P. Taylor'.s Victoria Park and C. Marc 
Crawford Jr.'s Flow Line were rated 10 1, 
At L5 1 were Grecntree Stable’.s Weather- 
wise and Calumet Farm's Hillsborough, 
followed by Calumet’s Fango at 20-1. 
Others: Yorktown. Bourbon Prince. All 
Hands, Llangollen Farm's Eagle Admiral 
and Calumet's Piod d'Or, all at 30-1. 


OOG RACING- -Eight greyhounds scooted 
out of the .starting gate after the mechanical 
rabbit in America's first 550,000 P'uturity 
for greyhound.?, at Greyhound Park in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. V'ictory went to a lightning fast 
pooch named Andalc, was worth 520,000 
to his owner Mike Castellan! of Hollywood, 
Fla. The 9,400 fans set a record of their own 
on the futurity, hacked the hounds for a 
record pari-mutuel pool of 535,975. 


TRACK & FIELD -Al Lawrenre, University 
of Houston, flew homo to Australia to run 
in his country’s Clympic trials, found the 
change to warm weather almost too much 
for him. In first trial at Alelbourne, Law- 
rence placed fourth in the .5,000-meter run. 
"The last time I ran it wa.s 32 degrees,’’ said 
Lawrence. "When the pres.sure was applied, 
I just dropped dead." Five days later in 
Sydney, in his last bid for Rome, Lawrence 
finished the 10,000-meter run in 29 min- 
utes, 55.4 seconds to win the event and 
a place on Australia’s Olympic squad, 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASKETBALL — /'.l/fSOiVS (Kan«.) leer T^l'.r 
(Texan) 7V-TJ far Junior Colfrffc Cftnmpfon.dify, 
Hulc/iinnon, Kanx. 

BOXING CAKLOS IIEIiNANDEZ.V-rauvdTKO 
over Vacei/ Muore, worhi fealherireith! cluinipioH, 
nonliile bniil, Carneax, Venreiiela. Moore suffered 
6ryfcen juv, enitinsi Ihree.-i/ear, /7-iio«( irinninj 
xireak. 

JOSE BECEKKA, wnrld hantamueiiilil rhrimpion, 
lo-rounil derision over Ward Yee. San .Anlunio. 
IKE CHESTNUT. Ki-round decision over Leroy 
Jrffery, /ealhrrwrightx, Clerelanil. 

JOSE TOliliES, i0-ro««f/ decision oner Tony Du- 
pas, midilleKeinhia, Buffalo. 

EDUARDO LAl'SSE, Argentina. Wound KO 
oter Wilfie Grearex, inidtUeireighix, Madison Sijuare 
Garden. 

DOG SHOW -BELLHAVEN LADY JET icoUie), 
owned by Fioreiire R. Ilch, Ral Bnnt, N.J., breed 
winner. Saio .Mill Hieer KG, WhiU Plains, N.Y. 

OOUF— FLA YER. Soi.Pi A/rira, .Soulf. .\/rira 
Open, with iSO jar 72 Anlen, /or unprteeiienled clean 
xivcep of South .4/ricu’« lop nine pro (owrnamenl* 
this season. 

GYMNASTICS — J .AY WERNER, Penn Stale, atl- 
raunii indieUluiil rhompionxhip of National CoHrji- 
ale lournameni, wilh Si7.iS poinix, Unirersilp 
Park, Pa. 

HOCKEY— .WO.VTfiE.4i first, TORONTO gerond, 
CHICAGO third in final NHL standings. Last 
week’s scores: Chicago S, Detroit J; Boston d. New 
York 2; Toronto 6, Montreal 2: Detroit d, New 
York 2; Montreal 5, Boston I: Toronto I. Chicago 
0; New York .1, jl/unfr«al 1; Toronto S, Detroit 2; 
Chicago 5, liaslon S. 

HORSE RACING— R4LD E.AGLE, SII2.500 Gulf- 
stream Park Handicap, Ii4m. in 2:01 by ^ of a 
Ifniitti o«er .tmmpo, Gulfxtream Park, Fla. Manuel 
Yeaia up. 

FRANCIS S, oicnet/ by Louis H'ol/ron (ffnrbor 
Sin We), SdS.CtlO Gorernor'.s Gold Cup, 7 f. in 1:22^, 
by ikS Jenfft/w orer Idolater, Bowie, Mii. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS WOLFGANG 
VON TRIPPS. Germany, Siracusa Grand Prix. 
Syracuse, Sicily, areraging 162. i7 mph in Ferrari. 

LACROSSE .MT. H''A.S///.VC7’ON CLUB. Balti- 
more, oter Unicerxity of Maryland lS-8, Bullimore. 

SOCCeR—B.ARi'ELONA oter Real .Madrid 2-1 in 
Spanish League championship, Barcelona, Spain. 

TRACK A FIELD -/{.AYES JONES, hO-ijard high 
hurdles in 5.S, for world rerorii, ('kreiunii. 

BILL NIEDER, U.S. Army, unofficially hellered 
Parry O'Brien's stiotpul record iritA 63-foot lu-ineh 
lass. Palo .Alto, Calif. 

RAY NORTON, representiny Santa Clara Youth 
Village, ilo yards around one turn in 20.6, for 
Kvrld record, Berkeley, Calif. 

MILEPOSTS -ENCAGED: CAROL HEISS, 20. of 
New York, World and Olympic figure skating cham- 
pion, to HA YES ALAN JENKINS, 27, of .Akron, 
Ohio, lawyer and 1956 Oljfinpic figure skating cham- 
pion, after weeks of rogiiellish denials. 

UETikBD WHITE, 31. Boston Red 

Sox citirher, after being traded to Cleeeland Indiana. 
While, who ha* caught 100 or more games for past 
eight seasons and aeeraged .tSi ul bat last year to 
lead American League cnfcAcrit icilb Yogi Bcrrn, 
chose to quit the game rather than lease Boston, where 
he shores ci partnership in u ftoicJing enterprise, 
PASSED ..Hr.iy.- NEW ORLEANS PELI- 
C.tiVS, IJ", tiuseboll club I Southern .Association since 
1902) Hull sent .such notables as Shoclexx Joe Jack- 
son, Dazzy yance, Dixie H'oliter and Tommy Hen- 
rich to the winjors, of financial strangiilalion. The 
Pelicans, uho in Iheir first year of play in iS70. 
ax amateurs, lost In the Cincinnati Red Slnekingx 
51 - I , in I .HS7 issued first min check in professional 
lecislinp custom had been to take a fan's 
word for it that he had suffered from <i ruin-out), 
sluully continued to play iCuring raging yellow ferer 
epidemic of 191)5, stumbled on eren when Iheir 
home park u-ni! sold out from under them for a motel 
site in 195S. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Coee'—fkbard Jeffery til, Ao’hony kavtolb l», Ro- 
manVithftioeil 1 — TonyTrlolo,! 2— GeorgoThompton- 
Tompo T'lDune, Shelbuinc, Boll Slo'e News Bu- 
leou, Leo Tierney Boston Daily Secord U— A.p,; 22- 
27' — Fred Lyon from Hopho.GuillirnielTe 37, 3B — 
drawings by Ajay, 39- Moi« KouHinan 40 New 
York Mirror: 42— U.P.I.: 51— Anlhony Sov.ellt; 62— 
Herb Schoflman 66--Sieol'er Blake: 70 — Jon Bren- 
neis; 75— JoelCoufmon 80,81 —Arlhor O.rroflenfaetg- 
Horvord Alumni Bulleiin (21, George Vstoodruff (41; 
90— lee Baltcrmon. 



SANDHA VITVITSKY, 13- 
year-old jumper from 
Lake Placid, took on 
24 boys in invitational 
jumpat LakePlacid.de- 
feated them with leaps 
of b3 and 79 feet for 
her eighth victory this 
season again.st male 
competition. 



MARTY REISMAN, 30- 
year-old New Yorker, 
gave Washington, D.C. 
crowd lively demon- 
stration in table ten- 
nis finesse, smashed the 
ball at speeds up to 110 
mph. defeated Bobby 
Gusikoff for national 
title. 



BERT RUMPEL, 26. of 
We.st Germany, cap- 
tain of Southern Illi- 
nois University swim- 
ming team, set NAIA 
records in 1 00- and ■200- 
yard breaststroke 
(1:05.4 and 2:22.9) in 
Southern Illinois meet 
victory at Muncie, Ind. 



crowd . . . 

HILL DI.A NKBNSHII*. 30, 
U.S. Army sergeant at 
Fort Banning, Ga. 
look National Midwin- 
ter Pistol Champion- 
ships in Tampa with 
record score (2,649 out 
of possible 2,700), won 
.22. .38 and .45 caliber 
evenUj. 



BRAD ANDRRS, 24, pro- 
fes.sional motorcyclist 
from San Diego, roared 
ofl with his third 200- 
mile American Motor- 
cycle .A.ssociation race 
for experts at Daytona 
Beach, averaged 98.06 
mph astride a Harley- 
Davidson. 



.MRS. CHARLES PAY- 
SON, owner with broth- 
er Jock Whitney of 
Grecntree Stable, saw 
t heir Ooweekin. 3-year- 
old son of Tom Pool- 
IndianLegendandiiark 
horse for Kentucky 
Derby, take City of Ai- 
ken Cup at Aiken, S.C. 



NORTHRUP KNOX, 31. 
cattle farmer from 
East Aurora, N.Y. and 
world open court ten- 
nis champion, regained 
his national amateur 
title from defending 
champion James Rosf- 
wick in close match in 
Boston. 
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BASKETBALL’S 
FINAL WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


All winter lotiK the evidence had been 
mounting that the nation’s best college 
basketball w'as being played in the Mid- 
west. Last weekend, as the sea-son ended 
in San Francisco and New York, the 
proof was in, Ohio state’s strong young 
Buckeyes ea.sijy outshot Ni'i; 7C)-54 and 
favored ('alifomia 7&-55 to win the NCAA 
championship at San Francisco (sfe ])a<ie 
20)\ Hrudluy, Missouri Valley runner-up, 
beat Providence 88-72 for the NIT title 
at New York. 

THE NIT 

Late last Saturday afternoon, Pradley 
Coach Chuck Orsborn hulTed a welcome 
sigh of relief, accommodatingly bent his 
head for a weli-de.served bu.ss from a cute 
Bradley cheerleader, then ambled to mid- 
court in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden to accept the NIT championship 
trophy before the stragglers left from a 
crowd of 16,421. 

It was the end of a long and trying 
week that began innocently enough with 
Bradley beating tall and talented Day- 
ton 78 -64, but deteriorated on the after- 
noon of the semifinal into a dime thriller, 
complete with a mysterious, disappearing 
bellhop. Chet Walker, Bradley’s jumpy, 
high-scoring sophomore star, thought he 
had been poi.soned by .some orange juice 
delivered by a stranger. True or nol, 
Walker, who has a history of jittery 
nerves anti upset stomachs, was available 
to his learn for only short but highly 
efTective bursts in the rest of the tourna- 
ment. 

In the semifinals, Bradley met St. 
Bonavetiiure. a team which had com- 
pletely shattered Si. John's sophomores 
with an eft'ective pinc-er-iike half-court 
press and beat them horribly 106 -71. The 
aggressive Bonnies, with the tourn- 
ament’s two top sct>rer.s in the slickshoot- 
ing Stith brothers, Tom and Sam, tried 
the same tactics on Bratiley. They didn’t 
work. Mike Owens, a superb playmaker, 
handled the harrassing defen.se neatly. 
He simply dribbled past the defenders, 
fed of! (luickly and accurately to Sopho- 
more Mack Herndon, who scored 22 
points, and to the suffering Walker, who 
still managed to score '27 points in 23 
minutes of play. The Brave.s won easily 
82-71. 

Meanwhile, Providence was busy work- 
ing its way past liuih Suiu* 68 62. 'I’he 
continueil 




Lighter, yet stronger tiiau ever 


The new ’60 Bag Boy 


The -new, style-leading 1960 Bag Boy radiate.s quality ... is 
known for its sheer excellence. It’s not just built, it’s engi- 
neered with watch-like precision from the finest airplane 
metals available. The ’60 Bag Boy sparkles with sleek coun- 
try club stjding — rolls like a dream, thanks to Bag Boy’s 
exclusive spring-rod suspension and smooth wide tires. Guy 
or gal, week-ender or pro, they’ll enjoy golf more with a 
genuine 1960 Bag Boy. Available now — Special $29.9.j, De- 
luxe $37.95 — at pro shops and leading sporting goods deal- 
ers. Or write Jannan-Williamson Co., 601 N. E. 28th Ave., 
Portland 12, Oregon for free color catalog and name of your 
nearby dealer. 


uMyddlfcumita 
golf Kwt 


Play Golf — Notional Golf Day^Jone 11th 


3-year guarantee . . . 
So superior in quality 
that every Bag Boy is 
backed by a 3-year 
guarantee. 



FOND OF THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY THESE DRINKS WITH 


GAliklANO 


lOz. (GALLIANO 1 

1 OZf. (S-IN Adel 1 

a few drops of ' 
(3-renadi'ne,s!]aaf;e ! 
wtf ice iri a SfaXer j 
Serve in a cocId;ail / 
glass 




TRY GALLIANO STRAIGHT. THE FAVORITE OF ALL. 

These are just two of the wonderful ways to serve this superb golden 
liqueur. There are many others. For before dinner, after dinner or 
sipping through the evening, nothing in all the world has this ex- 
quisite flavor. Galliano—the golden liqueur that conquered America. 

80 PROOF. IMPORTED BV McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.V.,©McK. & R. i960 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK eoiifhiued 

eajjer and excilinK Friars, led by Len Wil- 
kens’ ball hawking and Johnny E^'an’s 
deft ball handling, kept the game Aggies 
at arm's length <lespitc impressive per- 
formanees by Slate’s Cornell Green and 
Jerry Schofield. 

.\nd s() the stage was set for the final 
game. Wilkens (later voted the Most 
Valuable Flayer i and Egan, with some 
occasional rel>otindjng help from 6-foot 
lO-inch Jimmy Hadnot, pulled Provi- 
dence into a 62 50 lead with 10 minutes 
to play. But then Owens began to set up 
plays. Walker. Herndon and Dan Smith 
rebounded and scored from in close. .Vnd 



HIGH FRIAR Ltm WilkcHs hoists his 
NIT most valuable player trophy. 


A1 Saunders calmly dropped in free 
throws. Suddenly Providence’s 1-J-l 
zone defen.se came apart and in little over 
six minutes Bradley moved out in front 
71 70. The Braves quickly turned the 
game into a rout, ran off 11 straight 
poinl.s at the end to win 88-72. 

Utah State salvaged a piece of the 
.spoils, Won 99 83 over St. Bonaveniure as 
C/reen and Schofield proved a more pow- 
erful one-two punch (58 points) than the 
brothers Stith ( 48 points). 

STATISTICAL CHAMPS 

t'jncinnaii’s Oscar Robertson, who has 
Hipped in more ba.sl<ets(l,052)and scored 
more points (2,973 1 than any other ma- 
jor college player in history, led the na- 
tion in .scoring for the third straight year. 
'Phe Big 0 piled up 1,011 points in 30 
games for a 33.7 average. 

Other 1960 champions: field goal .shoot- 
ing Ohio .Slate's Jerry Lucas. 283 for 443 
and 63.8 percent; foul .shooting .Xnvier's 
Billy Kirvin, 78 for 89 ami 87.6 percent; 
rebounding College of Piurific’s Leroy 
Wright (for the second time), 380 in 17 
games for 22.3 average; team offense — 
Ohio Slate, 2,532 points in 28 games for 
90.4 average: team defense- California, 
1,486 point.s in .30 game.s for 49.5 average. 
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Mercury Country Cruiser; new station wagon Yalue 
in the ])oi)iilar price range 


NO WONDER MERCURY WAGONS ARE BEST SELLERS. They 
oilVr so much more than other makes and arc priced so 
rmicdi lo\ver this year. For example, a Mercury Country 

Cruiser lias the clean, trim beauty the wonderful open-air 

feeling of hardtop design (one side pillar replaces the 

usual three). The rear window is retractable. This means 

easier loading and ventilation there is no clumsy liftgate 

to open or get in the way. 

Inside you have the most usable cargo .space of any 
station wagon (over 101 cubic feet behind the front seat). 
And all passengers face forward in a Country Cruiser. The 
optional self-storing 3rd seal faces front. Rear-seat pas- 


sengers enter through the side door. Th<‘rc is no necil to 

scramble over the tailgate or to lace the headlight glare 

of following cars. 

W ilh so much extra value, it is only natural that most people 
think a Mercury Country Cruiser h a lot more expensive 
than low-price wagons. Yet, the fact is, with Mercury’s new’ 
low prices, the Commuter shown here now sells in the 
popular price range. Better compare the style, 
price, ride and value of a Mercury Country 
Cruiser before buying any 1960’ wagon. Just slop 
inal(,)ualitvl leadquarters.your.Vlercurydealer’s. 
LISCOLN-MEKCUKY DIVISION 





MOST 

EVERYBODY 
is happy with 
Gulf products 
except our 
research people 

/ who are N 
X^ never satisfied J 


GULF OIL 
CORPORATION 


COMING EVENTS 


March 25 lo March 31 

All times art E.S.T. 
•k Calor telteMon iti Teleei.fion ■ Nelivork radio 


Fridnn, March 25 

Formula Junior Raci-, Sehring, Fla, 



Saturday, ^[arch 26 


Florida Inr.ernntional 12-Hour Grand I'rix of 
Kndurance. Sebrinic, Flu. (CBS':.* 

Kntl, SCC'.A Chisholm Trail rally, Dallas (also 
March 27). 

BASKETBALL. 'COlleiro) 

Kasl-WwL All-Star same. .Mad. So. Garden, New 
York. 


(•■ NR.A playOiT, 

GOLF 

(• All-Star Golf serii-s, MiddU-coff 


1. (.NBC). 

iddU-c. 

■ cABC). 


^ j. Bessclink. 

HORSE RACING 

Arkansas Derby, $2.1,000 added, Oaklawn J'ark, 

John B. Campbell Handicap, $100,000 added, 
Bowie. Md. 

The .Swift, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, New York. 
Grand National Steeplechase, Aintree, England. 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Stoneybroolc .Meetine, Southern Pines, N.C. 

VOLLEYBALL 

OeorBia AAU Open, Athens, Ga. 


Sunday, March 27 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand Nat 
North Wilkesboro, N.C. 

BASKETBALL (prol 

* NBA playoff, 2:15 p.m. (.NBC1. 


division, $4,200, 


Star Class Spring Championship, New Orleans 
(through April 2). 

BOWLING 


•, Waitsfiold, Vt. 


Monday, March 28 


Kingston. Jam 


Tuesday, March 29 

HORSE RACING 

Dinner Stakes, $10,000 added. Culfstream 
Park, Fla. 


Wednesday, March 30 


,. (ABCi. 

HARNESS RACING 

The Ixia Angeles trot, $10,000, Arcadia. Calif, 
HORSE RACING 

Correction Handicap, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, 
New York. 


Thursday, March 31 

U.S. Open Amateur Championships, Chicago 
(through April 2). 

BASKETBALL 

H.S. Men's Final Olympic Tryouts, Denver 
(through April 2). 



Linus, when we say 


the new Ford Falcon Wagon has a load floor over 7 feet long — 
we mean 7 long feet. Not just any old feet! Another way of put- 
ting it; the Falcon has the longest load floor of any compact 
wagon. It’s big enough to do everything you want a wagon to do 
. . . and it’s compact enough to save your money in true Falcon 
fashion. Just one example: the new Ford Falcon is America’s 
lowest priced 6-passenger wagon!* 


Azalon Open, $1.5,000, Wilmington, N.C. 
ILhrough April 3). 

SWIMMING 

l/'.S. Men's IndoorChiimpionships, New Haven. 
Conn. (Ihrough April 2J. 

*See local listing 


NEW FROM AMERICA'S WAGON SPECIALISTS 


*Rased on a comparison 
of manuiacturors’ suggested 
retail delivered prices 


FORD/s&c-WAGON 


SPORTS 


L'STUATKt 


March liBO 1' 



CAPTIVE-AIR STEEL-CORD 
SAFETY SHIELD 

Walch the award-winning "Goodyear Theater” 
on TV every other Monday evening. 
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GOODj 

MORE PEOPL.E RIDE ON GOODYEAR 


Only Goodyear dares to say. . . 

NO MORE FLATS... 
FROM ANY CAUSE ! 


WE GUARANTEE: if a Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Steel-Cord Safety Shield ever goes flat— from ariy cause— we will: 


t 

2 . 

3 . 


Pay for your road service 

Replace the Shield at no cost 

Give you full allowance for unused tread wear if 

the tire is damaged (in the rare event you need to take advantage of 
this guarantee, simply call your nearest Goodyear dealer.) 




Now — never again a roadside 
tire change, if you get tires with 
Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety 
Shield by Goodyear! 

Goodyear Safety Shields will 
not go flat if the tire is punctured, 
torn or blown out. They’re ac- 
tually built-in spares, made with 
tough nylon and steel cord. 

If you have any kind of tire 
damage with these shields pro- 
tecting you— you can drive on 
to a service station, atreasonable 


speed, even 100 miles or more, 
for service. 

Make up your mind you’ve 
had your last flat. Get the Safety 
Shield in either of these great 
tires: 3-T Nylon Custom Super- 
Cushion — standard or optional 
equipment on some of America’s 
finest cars, or 3-T Nylon Double 
Eagle — the best tire man can 
make or money can buy. Talk to 
your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Only the air in the outer cham- 
ber escapes if the tire is cut, 
torn or blown out. Reserve air 
in the tough, nylon-and-steel- 
cord Safety Shield immedi- 
ately supports the car, lets you 
drive on for TOO miles or more 
at reasonable speeds. 


ITEAR 


THE BLUE CIRCLE OP SAFETY 

taeans that these tires can be 
equipped with the new Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield at 
moderate extra coat. 


? 

// 

// 

/ / 


/ NYLON 
/ DOUBLE EAGLE 


IRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air, Super-Cushion, Double Kngie T. M.'s, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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DEADEYE 

BUCKEYES 

Ohio State’s brilliant basketball offense won the 
national title at San Francisco’s Cow Palace 


by JEREMIAH TAX 

Photographs by Jon Breimeis 


T he nation’s college basketball 
coaches, a collection of middle- 
aged gentlemen who are losing their I 
hair and the tone of their tummy ■’ 
muscles, had themselves a ball last 
week in San Francisco. Hundreds of 
them checked in at the comfortable 
old Palace Hotel for their annual con- 
vention and to attend the cham- 
pionship round of the NCAA basket- 
ball tournament. They crowded the 
Palace bars, stuffed themselves with 
cracked crab at Fisherman’s Wharf 
and with rare roast beef at Jack’s 
and Ernie’s restaurants, whistled at 
the lightly clad hostesses in the Gold 
Street honky-tonks and ogled the 
bearded beatniks in North Beach. 
During the day they climbed the 
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steep hills of this gay, handsome city, 
and late at night they gathered in a 
dozen convivial corners and sang 
10,000 off-key, bourbon-scented chor- 
uses of Heart of My Heart and Sweet 
Adeline. 

But they will all forget the pleas- 
ures of San Francisco long before 
they forget two basketball games 
they and 14,000'Odd others saw at 
the Cow Palace (above) on Friday 
and Saturday nights. Friday’s semi- 
final feature was a down-to-the-wire 
thriller between California and Cin- 
cinnati, and Saturday’s was the final 
between California and Ohio State— 
a fascinating match-up of the top 
defensive and offensive teams in the 
nation. 


Led by Oscar Robertson, Cincin- 
nati came to San Francisco deter- 
mined to reverse its defeat at the 
hands of this same California team 
last year at the very same stage of 
the championship tournament— the 
semifinal round. The Cincinnatians 
brought their school band and hun- 
dreds of home-town rooters, and they 
tore into Cal with great power and 
confidence. They had a basket with- 
in five seconds, another very soon 
thereafter, and with nine and a half 
minutes gone, they had a nine-point 
lead, 20-11. 

The odd thing about this was that 
Cal’s traditionally fine defense was 
working well; Cal stole the ball re- 
peatedly and then missed the easy 


lay-ups. All its points were made on 
difficult shots after careful execution 
of set plays. Cal contained Robert- 
son— who didn’t score his first field 
goal until two minutes before the end 
of the half— but his accurate pass 
work accounted for most of Cincin- 
nati’s points. Only as half time ap- 
proached did the Cal defense begin 
to pay off: then the Bears caught 
and passed Cincinnati and left the 
floor ahead 34-30. 

But if Cal thought it had the game 
won there, it had a rude jolt coming. 
After play resumed, Cincinnati re- 
fused to crack despite Cal’s continued 
defensive pressure. With a minute 
and a half to go, Cal led by only three 
cOHn'Huerf on page 70 
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LEADS DELANY AS THEY RACE ALONG A DESERTED STRETCH OF BEACH BORDERING THE PACIFIC, 40 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Photographs by Fred Lyon 


RON AND DON BY THE SEA 


Training together on a secluded Caiifornia beach are 
an Irishman and an American with a common aim— to beat 
Australia’s Herb Elliott to an Olympic medal at Rome 


by ROBERT BOYLE 

F or the past couple of months 
two of the world’s best milers 
have been training together in San 
Francisco. One is Ron Delany of Ire- 
land, the winner of the 1,500 meters, 
or so-called metric mile, in the 1956 
Olympic Games. The other is Don 
Bowden, the first and only American 
to run the mile in less than four min- 
utes. Not present but very much on 
their minds is Herb Elliott, the world 
mile record holder, who has been 
training savagely on raw oats and 
raisins in Australia (SI, Jan. 18). 

Delany and Bowden are unlike El- 
liott. While both are dedicated ath- 
letes, they are not ascetics. Delany is 
not above taking a glass of wine now 
and then “for the good of my diges- 
tive system,” and neither he nor 
Bowden would ever think of stocking 
up stamina on raw oats. ‘‘We just eat 
the bark off trees,” says Delany. 


A Villanova graduate, Delany came 
to San Francisco last January as a 
sales representative for Irish Air 
Lines. He lives in a view apartment in 
an old house atop Russian Hill. All in 
all, he has taken nicely to life in Cali- 
fornia, though he still keeps his wrist- 
watch on Irish time so he can keep in 
mental tune with the folks back 
home. A charmer, Delany says that 
he not only kissed the Blarney stone, 
but sat on it as well. 

Bowden, 23, is two years younger 
than Delany. A California graduate, 
he is now an Army second lieutenant 
stationed at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. After he completes his service, 
he plans to study law. 

On weekdays Delany and Bowden 
run on the polo field at Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco. On weekends 
they generally go to a log cabin the 
Bowden family owns near Santa Cruz. 


The cabin is in a delightful setting, 
ringed by giant redwoods, with the 
Pacific only 10 minutes away by car. 

A recent weekend, while rainy, was 
typical. (‘‘I run like hell in the rain,” 
Delany confided.) At 3 on Friday aft- 
ernoon (or 11 at night by Delany 
Dublin time) they met in Golden 
Gate Park for a workout. They did 
exercises and a half dozen laps around 
the half-mile grass field. 

After a shower and a change of 
clothes at Delany's apartment, they 
drove to San Jose for dinner with 
Bowden’s mother and father. On the 
way down they talked about training 
in tandem. “When your body’s weak, 
you have to have someone to push 
you,” said Delany. ‘‘You run longer 
and farther together than you would 
on your own.” 

Friendship, however, counts for 
naught in competition. ‘‘He’ll be out 
to kill me, and I’ll be out to kill him, ’ 
said Bowden. ‘‘If there’s a space we 
both want, say the inside lane, we’ll 
both go for it.” 

After dinner (cracked crab, avoca- 
do salad, ice cream, cookies and milk) 
continued 
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RON AND DON coildmiefl 

the two runners drove over to the 
cabin. Delany started a fire, and they 
both flopped down to talk. Bowden 
picked up an old copy of Sports Il- 
lustrated with AnneQuast, the golf- 
er, on the cover, gazed at her dreamily 
and sighed, “Ob, baby, would I like 
to have a date with you.” 

“Ah,” said Delany, “she may have 
muscles in her arms.” 

“Well, I'd sure like to have a date 
with her,” Bowden said. 

The conversation turned to train- , 
ing in the park. “We warm up for 15 
minutes,” Bowden said, “running 
tw'o to two and a half miles with our 
sweats on. Sometimes we might criss- 
cross the field. Sometimes we might 
run the sides of the field and jog the 
turns. You have to mix up your 
speed work and distance work. You 
get the most lift from training if you 
have a fresh mental approach. But 
you have to do a certain amount of 
work. I’m competing on the all-Army 
team, and the schedule is pretty w'ell 
set up. I'll probably run at the end • 
of April.” 

“I don’t want to run until later in 
the year,” Delany said. “I want to 
spend as much time training as possi- 
ble. Where Don might run in April, 

I might run in June.” 

“Ron has had enough experience,” 
said Bowden. 

“For one race,” said Delany, “you 
lose five days of training. Right, 
Don?” 

“You can’t get in shape and race 
at the same time,” Bowden said. 
“The Olympics is everybody’s goal. 

Of course, Ron here has reached the 
top. It’s a glorious thing. I picture it 
in my mind that on one given day in 
one given thing, you’re the best in 
the world. That’s something I think is , 
worth working for. It’s quite an art to 
bring all this physical and mental ; 
concentration together and focus it 
upon one afternoon.” 

Present company excluded, there 
w'as one man to watch. “Elliott’s the 
man,” said Delany. 

“Elliott’s certainly proved him- 
self,” said Bowden. “We’re kind of 
recognizing the facts.” 

“But we’re not conceding him any- 
thing,” exclaimed Delany. 

con/ni ued 


REFLECTED IN WET SAND. Bowdpn 
and Delany run along the water’s edge. 


MOIHER WAT RCA 
SERVES YOU 
IHROUSH 
ELECTRONICS 


Look what’s happened 

to COLOR TV 

since you last saw it! 



Kvery color won<l«TftiIly lifelike! New color convergence 
circuit makes "Living ('olor’' better lliaii ever ! R(l'\ Victor Color 
TV is within the reach of iniilions vviih prices as low as S195! 


Ncw"\\ irelcss\\ izar(T” remote tuning! Picture tuning is quick 
ami easy . . . RCA Victor’s complete remote control proves it! 
A finger flick docs all the work, even turns the set completely olf! 





Like two sets in one — color pins black-and-white! Want a 
regular program? Just dial the channel and you’ve got it! Here’s 
RCA Victor color and black-and-white cpiality in one fine set. 



Full year warranty on all parts and tubes! All parts and lubes 
— even the picture tube — are warranted for a full 12 months, 
excluding only labor . . . solid proof of color TV dependability! 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN TELEVISION ® RCA VICTOR© 

TmkCs)® 

Service Is no problem. See your local dealer, serviceman, or nearest RCA Service Co. office. Nationally advertised 
list price shown, optional with doalor— UHF optional, extra. Price, specifications subject to change without notice. 




HERTZ got me off the hook! 


HERTZ 


It’s SO easy to rent a car from 

There I was, all set to take off in the family car for a 
little fishing trip. Then my wife stopped me and said 
she had a thousand and one errands to run and needed 
the car! Right then and there I discovei^ed Hertz! 



My trip was a phone call away. 
Our local Hertz office arranged 
a car immediately! Hertz has 
new Chevrolets, other fine cars. 

HERTZ puts 



All I needed was my license and 
credentials. Low Hertz rates 
include insurance, gas and oil 
(even if you buy it on the road) ! 


Hertz rents new Chevrolet 
sedans, $10 a day, 10^ a 
mile nearly everywhere. 
Corvairs at economy rates. 


you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 

Renta car 


Charge Hern service with your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge 


□cners' Club, Hilton Carle Blanche or any other accredited charge card. 


RON ANO DON COVlinucd 

“We’re getting ready to slip it to 
him in the last 50 yards,’’ shouted 
Bowden, laughing. “With a black- 
jack.” 

“We’d like him to see a certain re- 
gion of our anatomy,” Delany cried. 

“The posterior,” shouted Bowden. 

Shortly before noon on Saturday 
the two of them set out for a deserted 
stretch of Pacific beach. Elliott wa.s 
still on their minds. “The tiger here,” 
said Delany with a confidential nod 
toward Bowden, “is out to get him.” 

Bowden laughed. “You’re out to 
get him yourself.” 

“I’ll let you beat him first,” De- 
lany said graciously as he got out of 
the car and eyed a formidable sand 
dune. “I have nightmares about El- 
liott.” He paused as Bowden turned 
to listen. “I dream,” said Delany, 
“that after he beats me. I beat him 
up.” Bowden laughed. Beaming at 
the response, Delany ran up the dune, 
waved his fists and shouted, “Maybe 
he can beat me running, but I can 
clean him with the fists.” 

“I hope Elliott reads that,” Bow- 
den called out. “He’ll be right over 
here.” 

They reached the peak of the dune 
—it must be at least 300 feet high — 
and sprinted down the precipitous 
forward slope to the beach. They ran 
along the water’s edge together until 
they disappeared into a blanket of 


fog. A half hour later they appeared 
again. Bow'den sat down at the base 
of the dune and took off his shoes and 
socks, as Delany did push-ups before 
sprinting down the beach alone. Bow- 
den got up and ran into the water. He 
ran up and down in the surf, lifting 
his knees high. Delany returned and 
took his shoes off. Bowden joined 
him, and they sprinted back and 
forth on the wet sand. Then they 
assaulted the dune, their feet slipping 
in the loose sand. They reached the 
top and ran down the other side. Then 
they ran back up again. 

“What does this sand-dune run- 
ning do for you?” Delany was asked. 

“It makes you feel sick,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“It destroys morale and builds up 
physical capabilities,” said Bowden. 
“I think I’m king of the mountain 
when I reach the top here. I’d love to 
take Elliott here when he comes over. 
Don’t you think he’d enjoy it, Ron?” 

Ron, with a weary smile: “Oh, he’d 
love it.” 

They ran down to the beach again. 
“Ah,” said Delany, “this gets you 
away' from civilization for a weekend. 
No one to bother you. No one with 
model airplanes trying to gun you 
down.” 

“It’s restful and relaxing and a 
change of scenery',” said Bowden. 

Delany walked into the water. 
“Sea water is good for your legs,” he 
said. “Horses are often trained in it 


for their hoofs. Personally, it’s too cold 
for me.” 

“Come around in September and 
see who's taking the curtain call,” 
said Bowden, who likes to run in the 
water. Delany came out, and they 
jogged up and down the beach to- 
gether. Then they ran up that god- 
awful dune again. “Come play' by the 
sea with Ron and Don,” exulted 
Bowden when they reached the top. 
They headed for the car. It was 2:30 
and Delany had to be getting back 
to San Francisco. 

After cleaning up the cabin, they 
drove to the Coast Creamery' in Santa 
Cruz. The creamery is run by Les 
Cuneo, the husband of Bowden’s 
cousin, who treats them to malteds 
after a workout. They both had va- 
nilla, and after they finished, Les gave 
Delany a St. Patrick’s Day special, a 
brick of vanilla with a pistachio 
shamrock. Delany took a bite. “The 
white doesn’t taste much good,” he 
joked, “hut the green is excellent.” 

A half hour later Delany dropped 
Bowden off at his home in San Jose, 
then headed back for his apartment. 
“It’s very enjoyable training togeth- 
er,” he said as the car sped up the 
Bayshore Freeway toward San Fran- 
cisco. “It’s a very enjoy'able experi- 
ence. It’s a pity they don’t give two 
gold medals. But you never feel bad- 
ly running against a friend in a race. 
It’s a singular experience. A race is 
a race is a race.” end 



WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE BIGGEST 
AND BEST 


T HIS SILENTLY ELOQUENT gallery in New York’s Mu- 
seum of Natural History drew outdoorsmen from 
across the continent last week — 86 trophies in 25 North 
American categories representing the best of the big- 
game bag of the last two years. The occasion was the 
biennial awards dinner of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
official scorekeepcrs of North American game records. 

Three of the prizes set new world records: a polar bear 
taken off Point Hope, Alaska by Tom F. Bolack of New 
Mexico; a white-tail deer shot in his home state by Jolin 
A. Breen of Minnesota; and a mule deer with a mysteri- 
ous past— it was discovered in a saloon by a Wyoming 
taxidermist, histori’ and hunter forgotten. But the top 
excitement and the top award, the Sagamore Hill Medal, 
were for an elk shot by Fred C. Mercer of Montana. 
With right and left antler lengths totaling 10 feel, it was 
judged “the elk of the century.” After a month’s display 
in New York, the trophies will be taken off museum 
walls and shipped to their proud owners. Boone and 
Crockett experts find trophy hunting increasing, be- 
lieve that even better trophies still await the hunter. 

I^holirgraphs hi/ Leo ChopUn 



“ELK OF CENTURY" (above^ won top award among tro- 
phies {.opposite) in Boone and Crockett Club competition. 
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A HAPPY SLOSH 

Fhotograph by Brian Seed 
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If they had bowlers and umbrellas they might be com- 
muters dashing for the 5:12 at Waterloo Station. But in 
this scantier garb they could only be most of the field of 
646 runners who happily sloshed nine miles through rain 
and mud at West Bromwich the other day in the 73rd 
English Cross-Country Championships. Cross-country, 



one of Britain’s most traditional and trying sports en- 
thusiasms since the Thames Rowing Club began it as a 
form of winter training a century ago, has grown to the 
point where 10! clubs entered teams in this year’s cham- 
pionship. Whether coal miners or bank executives (some 
of each are in the group above), the men churning up the 


West Bromwich course of grass, winter wheat and plowed 
earth were all seeking the connoisseur’s quiet satisfac- 
tion that comes with a finish, be it first or 456th. Top 
connoisseur; an iron-muscled, 26-year-old Coventry gar- 
dener named Basil Heatley who weeded out all rivals 
with a five-minute-mile pace and won in a muddy trot. 
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Los Angeles’ Wrigley Field in Janu- 
ary. “There’ll be 20 big-league slug- 
gers in all,’’ a Ziv spokesman says. 
“We’ll have Mickey and Willie and 
Ernie and Hank. We’ll also have Or- 
lando. It’s just too bad Orlando 
doesn’t have a nice, short nickname.’’ 

“It’s a focus on the big moment, 
starring the big men of the game,’’ 
adds Ziv Sales Executive Maurice 
Rifkin. “We’re certain the return to 
the sponsor will be proportionate.’’ 

First film in the series matches 
Mickey Mantle (31 homers last year) 
against Willie Mays (34). After a 
winter of relaxation, Willie came up 
with blistered hands during the prac- 
tice sessions. “Gee whiz,’’ said a pro- 
ducer, “look at those hands.’’ “I don’t 
care,’’ said Willie, “this is fun.’’ 
Mickey was equally intent. “I’ve 
never tried harder,” he said, “not 
even in the World Series.” Mickey 
and Willie had reason for their en- 
thusiasm. Each Home Run Derby 
winner gets $2,000, the loser $1,000; 
with bonus arrangements {e.g., $500 
for three consecutive home runs), a 
player can win $10,000 a game. 

Who won the first contest? Ziv 
isn’t saying, but the smart money’s 
on Mantle, 9 homers to 8. 

Winning Streaks 

Arnold Palmer won his 
’ ' third straight tournament the 
other day it was the first time since 
1952 that anybody had performed so 
well on the pro golf tour. 

But down in Fort W orth is a chunky 
48-year-old chicken farmer who not 
so many years ago put together a 
winning streak of his own, and Palm- 
er’s feat set him to reminiscing. His 
name: Byron Nelson. 

Lord Byron he’d been called back 
in that spring and summer of 1945 
when his firm wrists were snapping 

eoniinued 


Condensed Baseball 

"XZou CAN GET condensed versions 
of almost anything these days, so 
it comes as no great surprise that 
there is now a condensed version of 
baseball. No bother with such periph- 
eral, if conventional, fascinations 
as the hit-and-run play, the long sac- 
rifice fly, the baseline bunt, the dou- 
ble steal, the double play, the first- 


base pickoff on the shoestring catch 
in center. Beginning next month, a 
company with the condensed name 
of Ziv-TV will introduce Home Run 
Derby, a series of 26 half-hour TV 
films. Each film pits two big-league 
sluggers against each other (and 
against minor league pitching) in a 
nine-inning game, and anything but 
a home run counts as an out. 

_ Home Run Derby was filmed at 


“Orbit? Hell, George, 1 can’t even get it off the pad!” 
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Hiram Walker’s Bluckbcrrj.- Flavored Brandy ... a de- 
licious ingredient for smiuiier parties ... an important 
color for your wardrobe! 



Mk Blackberry print blouse, $9.i 
with jersey jacket and snatching linen Bermuda-lcngth shorts, 


Recipe for a jDcrfect suniiner— McMullen’s mix- 
anci-matcli casuals... inspired by Hiram Wallcei*’s Cordials 


Fliu or \ our siimnicr with the 
l^riglit new shades of McMullen’s 
Cordial Collection. Choose skirts, 
shirts, Bermuda sliorts, wool 
jersey jackets and festive dresses 
in sliadcs and prints of Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy, for instance. 
Mi.xed or matched, they’re as re- 
freshing as a Blackberry Cooler 
on a warm summer evening. 

See McMullen’s Casuals in a rain- 
bow of Cordial Colors at your fa- 
vorite fashion stores. And don’t 
forget to pick up some Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials, too ... 21 fla- 
vors to make your summer a joy 
. . . all simple to serve and inex- 
pensive, too. 


HIRAM walker's 

CORDIilLS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 



Creme dc Menthc, Creme dc Cacao, 
Orange Curacao, Peppermint Schnapps, 
Sloe Gin, Anisette, Aprirat Liqueur, 60 
proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy. Rock 
and Rye, 70 proof; Triple Sec, Kummel, 
80 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 



Wliite sleeveless hloiisfi, S7.9.5; Blackbcrr>' Irish linen skirt, $17. 95. MatcliinR 
Blaekln-rry print, scoop-neck dress, $29.95. Photo at Sun.set Lodge, Janniica, 


wool jersey jaeket. S19.95j 
13. Wl., by Howard Graff. 
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Miles later, years later, you’ll still be gflad you 

^ \Tf^ f Commute to the station: commute all the way to work; use it day after 

V x^JiJW — Volvo is built to last. Examine this precision-built automol>iIe. See 

the evidence of superb Swedish engineering and craftsmanship in every 
inch. Now drive it. Feel the power and dependaljility of its 85 h.j). 
engine. Put the whole family into the car. Notice how comfortably five 
people can ride. And look carefully — see that Volvo is a complete car; 
others’ optionals are Volvo's standard equipment. Let Volvo demon- 
strate that economy docs not mean compromise — and you’ll understand 
why iniles later, years later, yoti'll still lie glad you bought it! 



Sold and serdcfd by 
European Deliiuny I'ln 


network of dealers coast-lo-coasl. .liA' about our 
I. I'olfo Import, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, J. 


Symbol of superb Swedish engineering 
and craftsmanship 


Ai:'l'0.\101{II-i:s. 1‘RUCKS. MAKI.N'K and INDU.STRIAI. ENGINES 
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They Said It 

DON NEWCOMBE, Oincinnali Red pitcher, a>tked about his fast ball: “/ 
throw as hard as ever. li just takes longer to get to the plate." 

RODGER WARD, IndianupoUs ‘‘500" champion: "What mo.st people want 
is comfort. I’m one of them. Believe me, I hate to drive.” 

TEX WINTER, Kausas State ba.skciball coach, on his neic book: "When we 
lost four of our first five, my publisher suggested changing the title from 
Better Basketball lo Character Building.” 

MICKEY MANTLE of the New Y ork Yankees, donning his old No. 7 after 
taking a pay cut: "I’m surprised the number wasn’t trimmed to 6%.’’ 


iron shots at the hole with an ac- 
curacy that the Hogans, Sneads 
and Middlecoffs have never quite 
matched. As he looked back to that 
era last week he couldn't even re- 
member where golf’s greatest string 
of victories began. (It was Miami 
on March 11.) 

‘‘There wasn’t much pressure at 
first,” he recalled, ‘‘but it pyramid- 
ed. It got like an auction. There 
would be headlines; can nelson win 
AGAIN? WHO CAN STOP NEI^ON? 

‘‘It got to be fantastic. I’d never 
dreamed of anything like it. If I 
knew exactly what caused it I’d do 
it again, but the mechanics of my 
swing were such that no thought was 
required. It’s like eating. You don't 
think to feed yourself. All my con- 
centration was on the scoring, not 
the swing, so I’ll never know what 
caused it. 

“The main thing I worried about 
was my tempo. When galleries start 
running down the fairways, rushing 
and shoving, you unconsciously 
quicken your stride. Some call it tim- 
ing, but I call it tempo, and it’s ev- 
erything. I was afraid of losing it. 
But I couldn’t lose. 

‘‘Things reached the point that I 
remember one morning I told my 
wife I didn’t think I could stand it 
any longer. I wished I could blow up. 
When I came back that day she asked 
me, ‘Well, did you blow up?' and I 
said, ‘Yes. I shot a 66.’” 

The victories rolled on. First place 
at Durham, Atlanta and Philadel- 
phia, the same at the PGA, the Tam 
O’Shanter, the Canadian Open. The 
scores would still win today: 269, 
269, 268. 263. 

Finally it ended. ‘‘I remember it 
was Memphis,” said Nelson. ‘‘Pecul- 
iar thing. It was an amateur, Freddy 
Haas, who won.” But it didn’t hap- 
pen until Lord Byron had won eleven 
consecutive tournaments against the 
best; Snead, Demaret, Sarazen, Mc- 
Spaden. 

There is one last note of interest 
in comparing Nelson’s victories with 
Palmer’s. For winning eleven straight 
times in 1946 Nelson earned .'527,000 
in war bonds, $7,750 cash. For four 
wins and six other money finishes in 
three months this year Arnold Palm- 
er has taken home $24,200. 


Highwaymen in Hallandale 

F act one: The City of Hallandale. 

Fla. wants a 10{i-a-head tax, just 
one thin dime, on each customer at 
Gulfstream Park race track, but the 
Florida legislature has voted the mo- 
tion down. 

Fact two: Three times in the last 
two weeks Hallandale police have 
established roadblocks outside Gulf- 
stream to check drivers’ licenses, 
thereby slowing traffic to a solemn 
crawl and causing daily-double fan.s 
to get to the park too late to get 
their bets down. 

Reason: Police say they are just 
‘‘attempting to apprehend any law- 
lesselementsthatflood this area, espe- 
cially during the winter season.” 

Tune in next season. If Gulfstream 
is ponying up 10^ a head to Hallandale 
you’ll know why. 

Mirabel vs. the BBC 

TTOR the first time in history this 
week British televiewers (an esti- 
mated 15 million of them) and mil- 
lions of Europeans as well will get to 
watch England’s most famous steeple- 
chase on their living room screens. 
Their pleasure represents a triumph 
by the BBC and the Continental 
hookup known as Eurovision over 
the eight-year resistance of a lady 
named Mirabel Topham. 

Mirabel (‘‘Isn’t that a silly name?” 
she says) is a redoubtable sexagenar- 
ian of 14 stone who dearly loves the 
Grand National steeplechase course 
at Aintree of which she happens to be 
managing director. Theonetimeshow- 


girl daughter of a somewhat dreamy 
and unbusinesslike London artist who 
tried to train her esthetic sense by 
having her taught bookbinding and 
decorative leather work, Mirabel be- 
gan her climb to the top of Aintree 
by marrying the grandson of its found- 
er, a promotional genius known as 
Topham the Wizard. 

Arthur Topham, the Wizard’s 
grandson and Mirabel’s husband, was 
in no sense a chip off the old block. 
In 1958, after 36 years of contented 
connubiality and complete incon- 
spicuousness, he bowed gracefully 
out of this world leaving behind a 
statement that could well stand as 
his epitaph; ‘‘I am shy and retiring. 
I am very proud of my clever and 
capable wife.” Mirabel, needless to 
say, had been running Aintree and 
the Grand National singlehanded 
and without his help or hindrance for 
years, carrying on in the process a 
running war with bookmakers, broad- 
casters, the League Against Cruel 
Sports, the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
newspaper reporters and anybody 
else who dared to cross her path. 

Last week one group of Mirabel’s 
foes, who declined to give their names, 
wrote letters threatening to blow up 
her race track, and the guards at 
Aintree were out in force. But the de- 
vice the BBC used to defeat its old 
opponent was less drastic: it simply 
waited her out. Virtually ever since 
the birth of British television, Mirabel 
has been coyly and stubbornly re- 
sisting its advances. Peter Dimmock, 
genial BBC man in charge of outside 
eovlinued 
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broadcasts, claims he has gone gray 
attempting to win her over. Mirabel 
insisted that she had only wanted to 
be fair, (air to the public, to her pay- 
ing easterners, to the newsreels. “I 
didn’t want to divert to a new love,” 
she said last w'eek, pocketing the 
BBC’s £15,000, “until the old w'as 
satisfied.” 

Veeck’s Latest 

W HEN Bill Veeck’s Chicago White 
Sox go visiting this season their 
names— FOX, WYNN, aparicio, etc.— 
will be clearly emblazoned on the 
backs of their uniforms. 

When the White Sox are at home, 
however, things will be different. 
There, since Bill Veeck is an innovator 
but not that much of an innovator, 
uniforms will bear only numbers, and 
the vendors at Comiskey Park will 
still be able to go up and down the 
aisles crying: “Can’t tell ’em with- 
out a scorecard.” 

Mr. Rickey Farms New Soil 

XX7HEN Branch Rickey talks about 
’ ^ farm teams baseball men have a 
way of listening, and well they might. 

It was Rickey who made the first 
attempt at a working agreement be- 
tw'een major and minor league base- 
ball teams; his St. Louis Browns took 
an operational interest in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama baseball back in 1913. 
The agreement collapsed, but the idea 
lingered on, and six years later Rickey 
W'as at it again, this time on behalf of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. He built the 
Cards a farm system of as many as 33 
teams, saw the players it developed 
win world championships and set a 
pattern for nurturing young talent 
which every major league team has 
long since adopted. 

So it was hardly surprising, when 
news came of a dramatically differ- 
ent kind of relationship between ma- 
jor and minor league baseball teams, 
that the man with the new idea should 
turn out to be Branch Rickey. 

Instead of having each major league 
team make arrangements with the 
minor league clubs of its choice, why 
not have the whole major league 
work with an entire minor league, 
Rickey wondered. And in his post as 


president of that fledgling new' major 
league, the Continental, Rickey was 
able to try such a league-to-league 
farm arrangement. 

At his direction the Continental 
League last weeksigned an agreement 
with the Class D Western Carolina 
League: a traditional working agree- 
ment in the baseball sense except that 
it W'as between leagues, not teams. 

The CL agreed to pay the salary 
of all managers in the eight-team 
Carolina league, underwrite a spring- 
training program, set salary limits 
for players and pay $60,000 into the 
league treasury for division among 
the member clubs as needed. In re- 
turn it hoped to get first crack at 
whatever crop sprouted on the farm. 

Of even more interest, the Con- 
tinental League said it might follow 
the same procedure in starting farm 
arrangements with minor leagues of 
higher classification. 

Did minor league baseball sound 
interested? You bet. Three other 
leagues have already asked about 
how they might become a part of old 
Branch Rickey’s latest young idea. 

Shape of TV to Come {cont.) 

T wo WEEKS AGO we told you about 
WGBH-TV, Boston’s noncom- 
mercial station, which carried the 
Winter Olympics after the local CBS 
affiliates turned it down, and received 
$13,000 in gifts from grateful view- 
ers. Last week in Providence “sub- 



Horse Play 

Whinnying, neighing. 

With black shoes and tan .shoes, 
The.se horse.s are playing 
A game they call manshoes. 

- RiCH. 4RD ARNfOUH 


.scription-TV” took another enlight- 
ened giant stop. WPRO-TV, a CBS 
affiliate, tried to find sponsors for the 
Providence-Utah State National In- 
vitation Tournament semifinal bas- 
ketball game in Madison Square Gar- 
den, but advertisers found the $7,500 
tag too steep. The Providence Col- 
lege alumni association thereupon an- 
nounced a drive to raise the money, 
with WPRO-TV promising to make 
up any deficit. Small checks for $1, $2 
and $3 poured in, and big ones for 
$1,000 and for $600 came from the 
Bishop of Providence and the city 
respectively. Three-quarters of a mil- 
lion viewers therefore watched the 
Providence Friars win 68-62. 

The Providence fans could hardly 
wait to watch their beloved Friars in 
the finals wdthout having to pass the 
hat. NBC brought it to them com- 
mercially sponsored. But alas, and 
anticlimactically, the Friars lost. 

Semper Paratus 

T his is what the U.S. Coast Guard 
said: It shall be the law of this 
nation that on 1 April 1960 and 
thereafter all pleasure boats pro- 
pelled by machinery of more than 10 
horsepower must be numbered by a 
stale agency or the Coast Guard, 
such number to appear, clearly legi- 
ble, on each side of the bow and in 
figures at least three inches high. 
Applications to the Coast Guard for 
a number shall be accompanied by 
a $3 Federal Boating Stamp, avail- 
able in U.S. post offices. 

This is what the Coast Guard, 
which had not been listening, did: 
It distributed 1 million of the boat- 
ing stamps, each depicting a cabin 
cruiser and an outboard runabout 
slicing saucily through the water. 
Neither craft, though both easily 
exceeded the 10 horsepower class, 
had the benefit of a law-abiding, 
Coast Guard number on its bow or 
anywhere else. 

Semper parnlue (always ready) is 
the Coast Guard motto. La.st week 
the Guard was ready with excuses. 
“Numbers would have been too small 
to see anyhow,” said one spokesman 
lamely, squirming in his swivel chair. 
Weaseled another: “It was what we 
call artistic license.” end 
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A WHOLE 
LAND 
FOR THE 
WHOLE MAN 



0 T7" JOE, gel in there and give 
, JlV« it ail you’ve got!” This is 
the most timeless cliche of the athletic 
world, and on the face of it the man- 
date it carries would seem to be sim- 
plicity itself: good old Joe is being 
asked, even ordered, to go in there 
and bust a gut for good old Siwash. 
But the less simple fact is that if Joe 
were ever so profligate in the expend- 
iture of his talent and resources the 
Siwash coach w’ould have benched 
him years ago. What Joe is really be- 
ing asked to do is to go out on the 
field and conserve his energy for its 
most efficient and beneficial use. Not 
so exciting, perhaps, but much more 
effective. 

“The art of running the mile,” said 
the first sentence of the first para- 
graph of the lead story of the first 
issue of Sports Illustrated, “con- 
sists in essence of reaching the thresh- 
old of unconsciousness at the instant 
of breasting the tape. . . . The run- 
ner must harbor strength to answer 
the moves of other men before ex- 
pending his last reserves in the war 
of the home stretch.” Though it is 
doubtful if any reader either consid- 
ered or cared about tlie fact in the 
excitement of that story, this sen- 
tence was much more than the open- 
ing line in a thrilling account of the 
running of the famed Miracle Mile at 
Vancouver; it was, in fact, this maga- 
zine’s first official statement about 
a subject it has discussed in a variety 
of forms ever since. The subject is 
conservation, on which wo have still 
more to say further on in this issue. 
So what, somebody says, conserva- 


tion is a fine and worthy subject and 
we're glad you’re for it, but let’s get 
on to the subject of sports— and right 
there is where we mean to pause for 
a moment and consider. 

If there is a common fault shared 
by sportsmen of all stripes and sizes 
it may well lie in the pejorative tend- 
ency of each of them to consider his 
own the one sport that matters. Thus 
there may be many well-intentioned 
and earnest sportsmen at Tanforan, 
say, or Hialeah who consider conser- 
vation the concern only of some kind 
of nuts who probably want to turn 
all the nation's race tracks into ref- 
uges for the whooping crane. 

There are most certainly other 
more generous sportsmen and even 
nonsportsmen who consider conserva- 
tion worthy largely for sentimental 
reasons, such as the preservation of 
old beauty in a museum or rare ani- 
mals in a zoo. There are still others 
who believe it vital to preserve a 
mountain slope but not so important 
to save a seashore. And others too 
who believe conservation is only for 
hunters or only for picnickers or only 
for the preservation of the giant se- 
quoia forests. 

This magazine believes devoutly 
in conservation not only because it 
means more room to play in, better 
views to look at and a greener land to 
live in, but because the principle it 
represents is the essence of sport it- 
self, the point and purpose of its be- 
ing. Every athlete who disciplines his 
body to perform in joyous response 
and with maximum effect to his men- 
tal command is a practicing conserva- 


tionist. His whole instinct, whether 
he is aware of it or not, is against the 
profligacy of waste and spoliation. 
His response to this instinct makes of 
him a whole man, and for his home he 
needs a whole land, a land carefully 
trained and conditioned in all its as- 
pects as he is to fill his infinite needs. 

If conservation meant only the as- 
surance of room to relax in for those 
with nothing better to do with their 
time, there might well be arguments 
to oppose it on the ground that the 
nation is too relaxed already. A con- 
servation that meant merely a prev- 
alence of tennis courts over vacant 
lots, of golf courses over swamps and 
housing developments, of scenic vis- 
tas over factories and roadside adver- 
tising might well be discounted as a 
too-expensive luxury. But in our view 
conservation goes far deeper than 
that; it means to the civilized land 
what fitness means to the educated 
body, and in essence what the idea of 
sport itself moans to the human spir- 
it: a wholeness of mind and body. 

Perhaps better than anything so 
far written on the subject, Henry 
Romney’s two-part study of what he 
calls social conser\'ation, which be- 
gins on page 72, illuminates a new 
and vastly encouraging national at- 
titude toward the physical fitnes.s of 
the nation's own resources. This is an 
attitude which, for the first time in 
our knowledge, looks at conserva- 
tion as an effort to secure a “whole 
land” for the “whole man.” 

We hail its advent. In essence, it 
represents what we are talking about 
all the time. end 
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A CASE AGAINST 
SENTIMENTALITY 


Indulgent owners of savage 
dogs got a lesson last week 
from a New Jersey death 

W HKN 16-year-old AJdo lulo ap- 
proached the offices of the Auf- 
demberE Kennels in Northvale, K.J. 
early last Saturday morning his way 
was blocked by 100 pounds of raging, 
snarling dog. Behind the dog Aldo 
could see a woman’s body. 

The boy, a kennel em- 
ployee who had fed the dog 
on occasion and knew it 
well, fought a panicky de- 
sire to run. Instead he took 
a sandwich from the lunch 
he was carrying, offered it 
to the animal and edged his 
way slowly to the safety of 
the kennel office. 

Once inside hesummoned 
help, reporting what had 
been dreadfully evident 
from the moment he walked 
up the driveway: Aufdem- 
berg’s Warrior, purebred 
Doberman pinscher, one- 
time show dog, ribbon win- 
ner, favorite of his late mas- 
ter, and family house pet, 
had attacked and killed his 
mistress, FrancesTetreault, 

50, owner of the Aufdemberg Ken- 
nels. The body of Mrs. Tetreault was 
sprawled in the doorway of her home. 
She had a deep slash wound of the 
throat. Teeth lacerations crisscrossed 
the arm she had used to try and pro- 
tect herself. When the police arrived 
they executed the dog with a shotgun. 

No one will ever know for certain 
what happened in Mrs. Tetreault’s 
living room last Saturday but, look- 
ing back, it is possible to see clear 
warnings of disaster. Blackie, as the 
dog was known by the family, was 
the offspring of German-bred Grand 
Sgr. and Ch. Bordo V D Angelburg 
of Westphalia. Even as a puppy his 


personality displayed the quick tem- 
per and aggressiveness which is asso- 
ciated more with the German-bred 
strain of Doberman than with the 
more tractable American bloodlines 
of the same breed. 

He was entered as a young dog in 
shows in several states but eventually 
withdrawn from all competition by 
the Tetreaults. One reason for this, 
according to friends of the family, 


was that the dog showed a “softness” 
of the back which limited his poten- 
tial. The other reason: he was “diffi- 
cult to handle.” 

Albert Tetreault, who with his wife 
had been raising Dobermans for 20 
years, made Blackie his personal pet. 
The dog slept at his bedside, lived in 
the house and was never penned with 
the score of other dogs at the kennels. 

Two years ago Tetreault’s health 
failed. Bed-ridden, he could not rec- 
ognize people, or even his own dog. 
Blackie had no master, and the ani- 
mal’s irritability increased. 

“I had a number of reports of peo- 
ple being bitten by this dog,” said 


Mrs. Molly O. Farrell, president of 
the New Jersey Doberman Club in 
1958-59. “He was mean.” said Robert 
Williamson, an .\ufdemberg Kennels 
employee. “A nervous dog,” said a 
local veterinarian who had once treat- 
ed Blackie. 

“A year ago Mrs. Tetreault was 
told by a veterinarian that the dog 
should be disposed of,” said Mrs. Far- 
rell. “He was a big, rough beast. The 
only one who had ever seemed able to 
handle him was Al. 

“I can’t understand why a woman 
who had as much kennel experience 
with Dobermans as Frances would 
ever keep a dog in the house that she 
couldn’t handle. You just don’t do 
that. When dogs get that kind of 
meanness in them they must be de- 
stroyed. You have no choice.” 

Last December Albert Tetreault 
died. But Blackie remained the house 
pet. Just two weeks ago Mrs. Te- 
treault was visiting Rob- 
ert Mullen, a Long Island 
breeder and exhibitor of 
Dobermans. 

“She said Blackie had 
been acting more strangely 
in recent weeks,” he said. 
“She said he had bared his 
fangs at her. I told her to 
get rid of the dog, or at 
least pen it in the kennel. 
But she reminded me the 
dog had been her husband’s 
pet. I guess she couldn’t do 
it. Maybe her sentimental- 
ity killed her.” 

For Doberman owners 
the bared fangs are a sort 
of Rubicon, a point in the 
master-animal relationship 
from which there is no turn- 
ing back. When the Dober- 
man bares its tangs at its 
owner, breeders say, it is too danger- 
ous to keep as a pet. 

Perhaps the best summary of the 
lesson to be learned from the North- 
vale tragedy comes in the words of 
John Behan, a nationally known 
trainer of Doberman pinschers. Said 
he in Spouts Illustrated in an arti- 
cle entitled Darling or Devil (May 12, 
1958) : “A Doberman must be trained 
to absolute obedience, ruled with a 
firm hand and mastered with un- 
flinching authority. An owner who is 
not unconditionally confident in his 
own ability to handle the dog under 
all circumstances should look to an- 
other breed.” end 



SCENE OF THE CRIME, minus dead woman and executed Do- 
berman, shows only victim's home and reflective police chief. 
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Kandahar, Afgliaiiisuiii—1880: After a forced march of 303 
miles in scaring desert heal, this famous Scottish regiment 
launched fierce bayonet attacks against marauding tribes- 
men — slashed their way to victory in hand-to-hand combat ! 
For 1 1 ' X 14" prints of three Scaforth battles, send 15^ and 
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Vernon 10, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE HOCKEY’S BEST 


Denver’s professionatly smooth collegians won the NCAA 
title and skated themselves into a controversy 


O M THE SURFACE, the semesters 
would seem dull at the University 
of Denver, for the football team has 
never played in a major bowl game, 
after 22 years the basketball team 
has yet to win a Skyline Conference 
championship, and the baseball team 
last won a district championship 12 
long years ago. What then do the 
fi.OOO students at the University of 
Denver have to concern themselves 
with? Firing the football coach? That 
more or less takes care of itself. In 
59 years of football a new coach has 
strolled onto the campus at an aver- 
age of once every 2.5 years. 

No. Denver has its skiing team, 
which has won four national cham- 
pion.ship.s in the last six years. It also 
ha.s a swimming team, which has 
splashed to victory in 53 of its last 60 
meets. But most ol all, it has its 
hockey team, which last week in Bos- 
ton’s frigid Arena won its second Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
Championship in only its second try. 

After Denver had slapped home 
two goals in ihe last 63 seconds to 


beat Michigan Tech 5-3, just about 
everyone was calling the Pioneers the 
finest collegiate hockey team ever as- 
sembled. Throughout a season which 
began two days after Thanksgiving, 
Denver seemed to be moving over 
the ice on jet blades. The team fin- 
ished its regular season with 23 wins, 
four losses and three ties. Included in 
the record were tune-up games with 
the Olympic teams. Denver beat the 
U.S. 7-5, then tied it 5-.5. The Den- 
verites also won over Germany 6-1, 
Sweden 5-3, and tied Russia 2-2. 

In the western playoff's earlier this 
month Denver defeated Colorado 
College and thu.s joined Michigan 
Tech (which had administered three 
of Denver’s four defeats), St. Law- 
rence and Boston University in the 
championship-round play in Boston. 

On Friday Denver met Boston Uni- 
versity, a team that many thought 
Denver would handle quite casually, 
But BU got a superb goal-tending 
job from Harry Urbanski and trailed 
Denver by only 5-4 with four min- 
utes left in the game. Methodically 


Denver moved back and protected its 
own goalie, George Kirkwood, as 
fiercely as a mother bear defends her 
cubs. A minute later Denver’s Conrad 
Collie slipped forward to slash home 
a goal and Denver moved to the 
finals to meet Michigan Tech, which 
had humiliated St. I.awrence 13-3 two 
days earlier. 

On Tuesday, four day.s before the 
ohampionship.s, Denver’s coach, 43- 
year-old Murray Armstrong, had con- 
fidently called Boston’s Kenmore ho- 
tel to arrange a victory celebration to 
begin immediately after Denver had 
won its championship. But Michigan 
Tech had some thoughts of victory 
itself. During a break in the first peri- 
od, with Denver ahead 2-1), a voice on 
the public address system announced, 
“All fans and friends of Michigan 
Tech are invited to the victory cele- 
bration at the Kenmore.” Whose vic- 
tory he didn’t specify, but in the sec- 
ond period, Michigan Tech made 
moves to insure its sponsorship of the 
party. Two minutes and 10 seconds 
apart. Tech scored goals. It added an- 
other with a minute of the period left 
to go ahead 3 2. 

Shortly after the third period be- 
gan, Denver’s 22-year-old defense- 
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man, George Konik, gathered the 
puck near his own cage and with two 
forwards as decoys started driving up 
ice. He slapped a rising 2o-foot shot 
that caught the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the net. Denver had tied the 
game 3 3 with only two and a half 
minutes of the third period gone. 

Sixteen minutes after that Denver 
scored what was to be the winning 
goal when John MacMillan, its fast- 
skating 23-year-old captain, took a 
pass from Defenseman Marty Howe 
and fired a clear shot at Michigan 
Tech’s goalie, George Cuculick, who 
made a save. MacMillan .swooped 
down on the rebound and loosed an- 
other shot at Cuculick, which struck 
the goalie on the arm before carom- 
ing into the net. 

Michigan Tech pulled Cuculick out 
of the nets to give Michigan Tech six 
functioning forwards, but Denver’s 
MacMillan found the open cage, with 
12 seconds remaining, and Denver 
had its championship. Immediately 
two Denver undergraduates jumped 
onto the ice and hoisted aloft a 
red and yellow banner which read, 
DENV’L'ii UN'fVKRSfTV, 1959 60 NCAA 
CH.AMPIONS— a banner that obvious- 
ly had been ordered well in advance. 

Some others at Boston were not 
quite so pleased with Denver’s vic- 
tory and felt that more than the ban- 
ner— perhaps the team itself— had 
also been ordered well in advance. 
Thirty-three of the 35 players on the 
rosters of Denver and Michigan 
Tech were either born in Canada or 
got their hockey training there. 
NCAA hockey coaches who objected 
to the lineups were not against Ca- 
nadians because they were foreigners 
but because they had been snapped 
up by Denver and Tech teams from 
the tough, professional (maximum 
pay $75 a week) Junior A hockey 
in Canada. Junior A is about equiva- 
lent to Class D baseball in the U.S. 
and serves similarly as a collection 
of farm clubs for the professionals. 
The coaches of 24 hockey-playing 
colleges voted 19-5 for a proposal 
that players who had competed in a 
league that paid any of its players be 
made ineligible for plav in the U.S. 
The recommendation will now go to 
the chairman of the collegiate rules 
committee for action. But before se- 
rious action is taken, the rules com- 
mittee will probably remember where 
next year’s championships are to be 
played — in Denver. end 
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SPECTACLE 
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FINE ART 
OF FALLING 


F ive years ago theU.S. played only a token 
part in the European sport of sky di\ing. 
Today from Alaska to Florida there are 110 
sky diving clubs, and good, stable free falls 
like that performed by Bob McDonnell of the 
Batavia, N.Y. Genesee Sky Divers (right) are 
becoming a common sight. Five years ago in 
this country the ability to do a single figure 
eight while dropping at 120 miles an hour was 
the mark of a master. Today, in competition, 
the jumper does not even know what maneu- 
ver he must execute until he is falling through 
thin air. The officials 6,600 feet below will un- 
cover a panel instructing him to perform one 
of three different maneuvers involving six full 
circles and three complete changes of direc- 
tion, and then a back-flip, all within 30 sec- 
onds before pulling his rip cord at 2,500 feet. 







Using the drab, conventional parachutes readily available 
five yeai’S ago, U.S. pioneers of the budding sport were 
BLOSSOMS lucky to hit a 200-foot circle from 2,500 feel up. Today, 
with the bright, new open-gore chutes shown on these 
IN THE AIR pages, a good man can steer himself to a target half the 
size. Using the very latest dirigible models, a champion can 
hit within 15 feet of target center five times out of five. 









A 

Thunderbird 
is a 

promise... 

of swoet, spirited performanoe ... of unoommon elegan.ce and comforb 
...of exclu.sive details... of sound basic value for the years to come 


These and more are fulfilled in the 1960 Thunderbird, 
the only car of its kind in the world. 

Start with the distinctive Thunderbird silhouette— 
tlie shape that look.s like stopped motion. The smart, un- 
affected design that promises sports-car roadability and 
handling ease witli luxury-car comfort , . . the great basic 
design that makes Thunderbird an automotive classic. 

Open the door. Here is space. The door is four feet 
wide. You enter and leave effortlessly. 

Step in— to serene beauty. The elegant Thunderbird 
atmosphere is delilierately composed- it is a high-style 
blend of appointments, fabrics and colors matched to 
your taste. Thunderbird seats are individually con- 
toured in formed foam rubber . . . providing uncommon 
comfort— even on the longest trips. 

Drive the Thunderbird. 

Now you’ll learn why it has become most everyone’s 
“someday” car. Nothing you have experienced can com- 
pare with commanding the power of the world’s most 
wanted car. There are two Thunderbird engines: the 
Thunderbird 352 Special V-8 or the optional Thunder- 
bird 430 Special V-8. Both arc models of maximum com- 
bustion efficiency with four-barrel carburction, precision 
fuel induction, and modern short-stroke power. 

Touch tlie accelerator. Your Thunderbird moves 


boldly into action — with the swift respon.siveness of a 
polo pony. 

The road, the humdrum traffic, quickly fade behind 
you . . . now you’re in Thunderbird country— and there’s 
no other country like it in the world. 

For 1960 the Thunderbird thrill is available in three 
\‘crsion9; 1. The convertible, with the fully automatic 
top that disappears completely leaving onlv the long, 
lean line of Thunderbird beauty; 2. the hardtop with 
optional sliding Sun Roof— the all-metal panel that 
opens easily when you want it: weatherproofs tightly 
when you need it; and 3. the classic hardtop. 

\Vhichever Thunderbird you choose, you’ll have the 
added satisfaction of having made a blue-chip invest- 
ment, for the Thunderbird appeal is timeless, Naturally, 
they have become collector’s items. And as collector’s 
items, their resale price remains high— year after year. 
Your 1960 model is no exception. 

Y’ct with all of its classic distinction, your Thunder- 
bird is the one lu.xury car that is not really a luxniy. ft 
costs less than you might expect. Your Ford dealer takes 
special pride in demonstrating this fact. Make an ap- 
pointment with him. Your “someday” car- the Thunder- 
hird— could be yours tomorrow. 

FORD DivJsioN, 
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Color pho'oQrapli by Richard .Jeffercy 


On eastern streams and on the wilder waters of the 
West, Angler James Leisenring, who died in 1951, was 
known as a master of wet-fly fishing. In this issue, 
Leisenring’s old friend and companion angler, Vernon 
Ilidy, in collaboration with Champion Fly Caster Johnny 
Dieckman and Artist Anthony Ravielli, begins a three- 
part series on Leisenring’s trout-tested techniques 
based on many lessons learned from him at streamside 



The Art of Fishing 

with the Wet Fly 


T rout fisherman James Leisenring’s life was a bach- 
elor’s odyssey that took him from his Delaware Val- 
ley home to the more primitive waters tumbling out of 
the Rockies and the Sierra. East and West, anglers 
remember him fondly: a tall, bronzed man with piercing 
brown eyes sensitive to all that was happening in and 
along a stream, lie could shoot a Quill Gordon upstream 
with a flick of his rod or bring it alive with shorter casts 
along the bank under the hemlocks. Most of the time, 
when the wiser trout would not rise to a dry, he would 
knot on a jewel-small wet fly with the bewitching qual- 
ities of a swimming nymph or insect. Maneuvering it 
ever so carefully, he could make the fly become deadly, 
as if bringing some magic out of feathers and fur. 

Even 30 years ago, when the dry fly was the over- 
whelming choice among experts, the wet fly was Leisen- 
ring’s favorite. It enabled him to fish a great deal more 
water, imitate a wider range of insect life and thus de- 
ceive more trout. A nimble-fingered fly tier and a strate- 
gist solidly grounded in stream ecology, he combined 
in some of his flies the subtle colors and qualities of 
nymph forms of insects. Then, after studying their clam- 
bering, crawling behavior under water, he devised a 
technique that imitated their trout-teasing struggle up 
through the water to the surface as they were hatch- 
ing. Here was a golden moment, Leisenring found, to 
hook trout, since they naturally feed beneath the sur- 
face most of the time. 

In addition to one small book on the specifics of fly- 
tying, Leisenring left behind a bounty of unpublished 


wisdom, some of it in letters and notes, but most of it 
demonstrated on streams and lakes to such friends as 
Vernon Hidy of Portland, Oregon, an excellent angler 
in his own right. It is from Leisenring’s notes and lessons 
learned at streamside that this three-part course in the 
art of wet-fly fishing derives. Part One is concerned with 
the fundamentals of casting and the tackle advocated 
by Leisenring. In subsequent issues, Hidy applies the 
strategy evolved by Leisenring to conditions found on 
various types of water and shows the methods Leisen- 
ring used to tie the small wet flies that trout relish. 

For any skeptic who feels that some facet of Leisen- 
ring’s technique is no more than whim or eccentricity, 
this course is based on one simple truth: it has been 
trout-tested. The only critics Leisenring respected in his 
60 years of intensive angling were the trout; the judges 
whose opinions he valued most were the leaping rainbows 
and the sullen browns fighting downstream, hook in jaw. 

CONTINUED 
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The Art of Fishing with the Wet Fly PART I 


Learning to Cast 



AS IN MOST FORMS of angling, 
the first essential of wet-fly fish- 
ing is competent casting. Though 
obvious to anyone who has done any 
sort of fresh-water casting, it is worth 
stating here that accuracy rather 
than distance is the initial goal. Dis- 
tance will come in time. Meanwhile, 
the wet-fly novice who masters accu- 
rate casts of 35 feet will take fish on 
almost any stream. When you first 
attempt the basic overhead cast 
{pagca 54-55), you will go through 
the motions in a simple, mechanical 
way. Gradually your casts will be- 
come a graceful, rhythmic, fluid ac- 
tion executed subconsciously, much 
as a sports car driver shifts gears by 
“feel,” unmindful of the mechanics 
involved. T o carry the analogy a step 
further, your choice of fly rod is as 
purposeful a decision as his choice of 
car is for a driver: your rod commits 
you to a certain action and style. 

A fly rod with stiff action is usually 
the choice of the dry-fly man, who 
prefers heavy line enabling him to 
cast greater distances. A softer-action 
rod, because of the smoothness and 
evenness of the action and the sensi- 
tivity inherent in it, is traditionally 
preferred by anglers fishing the deli- 
cate wet fly. If your aim is to take 
fish and, like I..eisenring, you want 
one rod that will be suitable for a 
variety of conditions, you will com- 
promise by selecting one of medium 
action. With such a sensitive yet 
pow'erful all-purpose rod, you can 
cast a dry or a wet fly by merely 
changing the fly and the leader con- 
necting it to the line. Medium-action 
rods from seven to nine feet long 
are available in either bamboo or 
glass. Where do you plan to fish? For 
small streams, where distance is sec- 
ondary to accuracy, the shorter, 
lighter rod is preferable, affording 
you a maximum of sport. On large 
streams and lakes, where distance is 
often necessary, the longer rod is pref- 
erable because of its greater power. 

In the choice between manually 
operated and automatic reels, the 
simpler, manual, narrow-frame reel 
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is perhaps preferable. The automat- 
ic reel retrieves line at the touch of a 
finger, and some anglers want this 
time-saving feature when fishing big 
water. Whichever you choose, your 
reel should not be so heavy that you 
notice its weight while casting, yet 
large enough to hold casting line and 
50 yards of backing line for playing 
large fish. 

Although there is a detailed analy- 
sis of lines and leaders farther along 
in this article {page 59), a brief dis- 
cussion is nevertheless in order here 
since, when you first try the over- 
head cast on a lawn, you should se- 
lect a line that works well with your 
rod. Of the three types of lines used 
in wet-fly fishing, double-tapered line 
is unquestionably the best for all- 
round effectiveness. Double-tapered 
line starts with a small diameter at 
one end, gradually increases thick- 
ness to a midsection of larger diam- 
eter, then tapers off again at the oth- 
er end. Only one tapered end and the 
level midsection serve in a cast— 
when the casting end becomes worn, 
reverse the line and use the other end. 


Double-tapered lines come in a 
variety of thicknesses and, in gen- 
eral, the thicker, heavier lines are 
easier to cast. But here, since the 
only critic that counts is the trout, 
a compromise is necessary. From the 
trout’s point of view, a fine, light line 
is better. It touches and enters the 
water with a minimum of disturb- 
ance, is itself less noticeable in the 
water and casts less shadow on the 
bottom. From his vast experience, 
Leisenring came to know that all 
such disturbances may register on 
the trout’s radar. The popular HDH 
gauge line calipering .045 inch in the 
midsection and tapered to .025 inch 
at the ends is easy to cast, but Lei- 
senring preferred a lighter line taper- 
ing from .035 inch to .020 inch. The 
leaders today, of gut, nylon or platyl, 
are tapered, the smallest diameter 
being the end section, or tippet, to 
which the fly is attached. Again, de- 
ferring to the sensitivity of the trout, 
Leisenring recommended a light lead- 
er, eight or nine feet long, tapering 
from .013 to .006 inch at the tippet. 

Just because stylists like Leisen- 


ring lay down exacting requirements 
for equipment, you need not infer 
that either you or the equipment 
must be perfection itself before you 
will take fish. It is reassuring to know 
that experts stress the importance of 
short, accurate casts— such as you 
will first learn — as the best way, by 
and large, to take fish. Leisenring 
believed that the angler should make 
as short a cast as the situation per- 
mits, not only to maintain accuracy 
but to enable the fly to touch the 
water before the leader and to mini- 
mize slack in the line. Some experts 
have maintained that the moment 
when a fly touches is the only mo- 
ment at which a trout will take an 
artificial fly for a live one. Leisen- 
ring disagreed heartily with this; in 
his long life on streams he amply 
proved there are other important mo- 
ments. In subsequent installments we 
will cover the techniques Leisenring 
evolved to create such moments. For 
the present, your first step is to take 
rod in hand, as shown directly below, 
and practice the cast demonstrated 
on the next two pages. 

CONTINUED 


The Grip 



To achieve a proper grip for ca.sting, lay the rod handle, 
holding palm up, across the second joints of the fingers and 
close the hand. Then, rotating the wrist until the hand is 
in the position shown in the drawings above and below, 
press the thumb down on the handle. Be sure to keep 
thumb on top; its placement is e.ssential in melding your 
action to that of the rod. Notice that the rod is gripped 
so that the reel extends below the hand in a vertical plane. 




Position of the opposite hand ithatis, the 
left hand of a right-handed castor) is also 
important; the angler constantly uses it 
to increase or decrease the amount of line 
in the air, on the water or in the water. 
Thi.s hand is also used to retrieve line when 
maneuvering a wot fly. As you start the 
overhead cast, the line should be hanging 
in a slack loop, held by the opposite hand 
at waist level, as shown in the drawing 
above. Now turn the page to start learning 
the basic movements of the overhead cast. 
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Wet-fly Fishing coniinned 



To Nlart, strip out 15 or 20 feet of 
line through the rod guides and lay 
it out straight on a lawn. Then, 
gripping the rod and holding a stack 
loop of line with your oppo.site hand 
as you learned on the preceding 
page, you face in the direction of 
the line running across the lawn. 
At the start of the cast you should 
be holding the fly rod in such a 
way that the tip is raised slightly 
above a line parallel to the ground. 


The Overhead Cast 




T hk overhead cast is the first one you learn be- 
cause it is the method of presenting a fly that you 
will use most often. Moreover, it embodies the same 
basic principles as the sidearm cast and the forward part 
of the roll cast, which you will learn later. Many experts 
used to cast with the elbow pressed against the side, 
most of the power stemming from the wrist. The mod- 
ern technique advocated here, however, involving freer 
action of the whole arm, gives greater accuracy and is 
less tiring to the wrist. The arm, wrist and hand move 
much a.s they would if you were hammering a nail, with 
wrist movement minimized to maintain control of the 
rod and preserve accuracy. When actually presenting a 
fly to the water, you execute the complete action shown 
in sequence on these pages. To feed out more line or to 
dry a fly you will often “false-cast.” This involves follow- 
ing the action through the fourth illustration of this se- 
quence but beginning a second backcast just before the 
fly touches the water. If you are lengthening line, in the 
forward part of each false cast you release some or all 
of the line you have been holding in your opposite hand. 


Slowly raise the rod by lifting the 
upper arm and at the same time bend- 
ing the elbow to bring the forearm to- 
ward your face. At this point the op- 
posite hand holds the line securely so 
that no slack line slips through the 
guides as you raise the rod. Above thi.s 
illustration and each subsequent illus- 
tration in this action sequence. Art- 
ist Ravielli has diagramed the live- 
ly, whiplike action of the rod and 
the flowing course your line will fol- 
low through the air when you learn to 
execute the actions reasonably well. 
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Third step in the overhead cast is 
to lift the line up off the ground. As 
you slowly raise the rod, when your 
forearm and rod are at an angle of 
about 45° to the ground (shadow 
oi^irne), give a smart lift and then 
immediately stop when forearm is 
nearly vertical. If you do this smooth- 
ly, the line will rise from the ground 
and move up and back. As the line 
continues backward, relax the wrist 
somewhat so that the rod drifts back- 
ward slightly. You will feel a tug as 
the line straightens out behind you. 


1 



Forward part of the cast begins as 
soon as the line straightens out be- 
hind. The instant this happens, slow- 
ly start to lower the upper arm while 
pushing forward with the forearm. 
Through the flection of the rod you 
will feel that you are pulling the 
line forward. As the movement con- 
tinues, the rod enters the power zone. 
When your arm and rod approach 
the 45“ position, push hard with 
your thumb and wrist. This causes 
the upper part of the rod to drive 
the line forward in a very tight loop. 


As line straightens out in front of 
you, release the slack line held by 
your other hand and the momentum 
pulls it forward through the guides. 
As the line shoots through the guides, 
your rod should be back at starting 
position. As the line falls, raise the 
rod tip slightly. This will not only 
put the fly down better, but the slight 
angle gives you a margin of safety: 
the flection of the rod cushions the 
shock if a trout hits immediately. 
A fish with a direct pull on the 
line very likely will break the tippet. 


n 
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Wei-fly Fishing eoKii>»ied 


The Sidearm Cast 

O FTEN THEES Or high banks or other obstructions 
along a stream prevent you from executing the 
back part of an overhead cast. In such cases, where 
there is clearance to the side, you can cast sidearm 
so that the line travels over the water in a horizon- 
tal plane, rather than vertically overhead. In side- 
arm casts you forfeit some accuracy and distance, but 
you can usually maneuver into a position which will 
allow you to present the fly in likely spols to take 
fish. In some cases, even when there is overhead clear- 
ance behind you, the sidearm is the only way of get- 
ting a fly under bru.shy overhang and other inacces- 
sible places favored by trout and too often ignored 
by casual anglers. In steep canyons, too, when the 
wind is running strong, sidearm casts can help you. 



(rrip (or the sidearm ca-st i.s .similar to 
that for overhead casting, except that 
your rod and hand are rotated about 90". 
Thu.s, the thumb i.s no longer on top but 
to the outside, lying in the plane of the 
horizontal, sweeping action you are about 
to perform. As the hand is rotated to ef- 
fect this position, the reel now lies nearly 
horizontal. Discounting the slight effect 
gravity ha.s on a line moving horizontal- 
ly, the course of your line in the horizon- 
tal plane when you cast .ddearm is iden- 
tical to the course of the line in the ver- 
tical plane when you cast overhead. You 
can begin learning the sidearm ca.st on a 
lawn or on a stream. If you start on a 
stream you should first try it In an open 
area, where you can pay out some line 


first with overhead casts. Then, when you 
have the sidearm cast learned at least 
mechanically, you cun try it in an ob- 
structed area, where a good deal more 
finesse will be required. 

At the start, you face the direction in 
which you intend to cast, with the cast- 
ing arm extended but not straight or stilf. 
Your upper arm should be sloping down 
at an angle of about 45", the forearm 
and rod extended and slanting up a few 
degrees from horizontal. If you are a 
right-hander your rod and forearm should 
be pointing a little to the right of the di- 
rection in which you intend to cast. 

In the sidearm cast, as shown below in 
Ravielli’s drawing looking .straight down 
on the ca.ster, you swing your arm back 


until your forearm and rod reach a point 
roughly at right angles to the starting po- 
sition. As you start this backward sweep, 
your wrist should be stiff so that forearm 
and rod move as a unit. But about mid- 
way in the sweep back, you flex your wrist 
to the rear to power the lino backward. 
When the line straightens out behind you 
—you will feel the tug on the rod— be- 
gin the forward cast, sweeping arm and 
rod back toward the starting position. In 
the first part of the return arc, the wrist 
remains flexed rearward. About midway, 
by .straightening the wrist and pre.s.sing 
with your thumb, you shove the rod for- 
ward. This action, as in the overhead cast, 
will cause the rod tip to flip the line in 
a light loop toward the intended target. 
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GREAT SHOT... EVERY SHOT! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N Y. 


Kodak 


New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera sets itself for you ! 


Now you can get picture-perfect exposure 
every shot — dawn lo sundown, summer or winter 
— aulomaticallv. 

The electric eye of this new Kodak Automatic 
35 Camera measures the li?hl for you, sets the 
exposure aulomatically. Shoot in sunshine, the lens 
“squints” as your eyes do. Shoot in shade, the 
lens opens up automatically — to //2.8 if needed I 
And when iight\s too dim, or shade is too deep, 
an automatic signal tells you to use flash. 

For unusual subjects, where you have a choice 
of exposures — ^just meter the areas of chief inter- 
est, lock the exposure for the effect you want, 
and shoot. No reason ever lo miss a picture! 

.^nd there’s much more. Quick “zone focus” 
for groups, scenes, close-ups. “Drop-in” film 


loading. Rapid one-stroke film winding. No 
doul)lc exposures. And you can use all popular 
35miTi films — for color slides, color snaps, and 
black-and-whitcs. 

Let your dealer show you. The Kodak Auto- 
matic 35 Camera is only S89.50, or as little a.s 
$9 down. Many dealers will be glad to take your 
old camera in trade. 

Prices are lisl, include Federal tax, and are subject to chang^e 
uithoul notice. .V/anr dealers ojjer terms as low as 10% down. 


Automatic projector changes slides for you! 


You turn it on, it docs the 
rest. Kodak Cavalcade 
Projector treats you like a 
guest. Only S124.50, as 
little as $12.50 down. 


SEE KODAK’S “THE 60 SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET" 





You don’t need a yacht-size bank account to drive a DeSoto. It’s the car all kinds of people own — 
people with lots of money, people with not so much. You just have to love great cars. Cars that are big 
for a reason — to give plenty of room, comfort, performance. Cars built by men who know the virtues of a 
rattle-proofed, rust-proofed, unitized body; of an engine that borrows concepts from ramjet-aircraft de- 
signs; of conveniences that run the gamut from full-time power steering to an automatic 45 rpm record 
changer. Cars that look good enough to give other cars ideas. Could be you’re a De Soto-type person 
yourself. If you are, you and your nearest De Soto dealer can look forward to a very pleasant conver- 
sation. About the car with a built-in future, new from Chrysler Corporation, the ’GO D© SOtO 


Wet-fly Fishing continued 


Lines, Leaders 
and Knots 


I F YOU CARE TO, you call begin learning the sidearm cast demon- 
strated on the preceding page on a stream or pond rather than a 
lawn. In any case, the third cast in your repertoire, the roll cast 
shown on the following pages, can best be learned on a stream. There 
you will need to know how to tie the knots joining line, leader and 
fly. So here, before you reach the water, are some facts to guide you. 


Lines 



Of the three types of line available, in our 
discu.ssion of ba.sic equipment earlier we 
recommended double-tapered line as the 
best for general use. There is another, 
cheaper type of line known as level line, 
which, as the name implies, has no taper, 
The most that can be said for level line 
is that it will do in various situations but 
i.s not really good for any. The third type, 
torpedo-head line, is a tapered line with a 
thick, heavy section near the forward end, 
which pulls the rest of the line through 
the guides more readily. Designed for dis- 
tance, the torpedo head will cast accu- 
rately but with less finesse than the more 
delicate double taper. 

Line thicknesses are usually not speci- 
fied in thousandths of an inch but by let- 
ters of the alphabet designating specific 
thicknesses, thus: 

B = . 055 inch F=*. 035 inch 

C = . 050 inch G = . 030 inch 

D = .045 inch H = .025 inch 

E = .040 inch I = .020 inch 

Applying this alphabetical gauge to 
Leisenring’s choice of line — ,035 in mid- 
section tapering to .020 at each end — the 
thickness would be F in the midsection, 
tapering to I at each end, and the total 
designation of the line would be IFI. In 
general, the makeup of the various types 
of lines used in wet-fly fishing is as shown 
in compressed form in the diagram here. 


Leaders 

As with line, more delicacy of presenta- 
tion i-s achieved with a tapered rather 
than with a level leader. The thicker end 
of a lapered leader is connected to the 
line; the smaller end, the tippet, is tied 
to the fly. Today such .synthetics as ny- 
lon and platyl come in knolless, tapered 
lengths. These serve well, but some very 
experienced anglers still like traditional 
gut: it seems to cast better and it does 


.sink better. Ami although knotle.ss, ta- 
pered leaders arc now available, many 
prefer knotted leaders made up of 10- or 
12-inch lengths of different thicknesses, 
tied in diminishing sequence to achieve a 
taper. Leader material varies in thickness 
and also in strength. Thicknes.ses are des- 
ignated as 2x, 3x, 4x and so forth, with 
“x” equaling .010 inch, lx equaling .009 
inch, 2x equaling .008 inch, and so on. 

Leisenring preferred gut, eight or nine 
feet long, tapering to a 3x or 4x tippet. 


Knots 

Of the variety of knots that anglers use, 
those illustrated below will do the whole 
job of combining all of the essential ele- 
ments as you normally will use them. 



Perfection loop: With this loop tied in 
the end of the leader, you will need only a 
simple jam knot to connect leader to line. 
Loop should be about H in diameter. 



Jam knot: Here is a simple, fast and reli- 
able way of connecting the line to the per- 
fection loop tied in the end of the leader. 



Blood knot: Used to join sections of lev- 
el leader material of varying thicknesses in 
diminishing order for a tapered leader. 



Tnrle knot: Used to connect the leader 
tippet to the fly. In using gut, the knot 
is tied as it is shown here; but with platyl 
or nylon, in order to prevent any slip- 
ping, tuck the end back through loop 
once more before drawing the knot tight. 

CONTINUED 
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Wet-flu Fishing continued 


The Roll Cast 



T he roll cast is a particular neces- 
sity when trees or other obstruc- 
tions do not gis'e you clearance for 
either overhead or sidearm casts. It 
can also be useful in placing a fly at a 
point directly upwind from the fish- 
erman. Beyond these obvious values, 
there are others: there is a minimum 


of arm and rod movement to tele- 
graph your presence to the fish, and 
the film of water on fly and leader is 
less disturbed by the roll cast, so that 
both sink more cleanly as they are 
put down on the surface. Also, when 
fishing deep, often you tempt fish by 
causing your fly to rise. You do this 


As you begin the roll cast, the wrist is held stiff, as in the 
overhead, so that forearm and rod are a single working unit. 
At the start of a cast, lift the rod by raising your upper arm 
and forearm as .shown in the drawing below. You carry this 
motion on through at a slow speed until the forearm and rod 
are overhead and actually inclining slightly to the rear. At 
this point you should make a definite pause, so the line which 
has been pulled toward you through the water now hangs 
slack near your side. The wrist should remain slightly relaxed. 


For the roll cast you take the same grip 
on the rod as for the overhead cast. Start 
with about 20 feet of line on the water at 
your feel, preferably on the side of your 
casting arm. Keep a little line slack — three 
or four feet of it — between your other hand 
and the reel, as shown in the drawing 
above. From this simple beginning you can 
make casts of up to 50 feet, following the 
sequence of action explained here, using 
the other hand to strip out more line from 
the reel at the completion of each cast. 


60 
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by raising your rod vertically, and 
from this position the most conven- 
ient cast is another roll cast. For oth- 
er reasons equally important, which 
we will cover in discussing stream 
strategy in the next issue, the roll 
cast, although not so accurate as oth- 
er casts, nor as good for distance, is 
a valuable part of your casting rep- 
ertoire. In the roll cast, as the name 
implies and the diagrams below indi- 


cate, you draw the line toward you as 
you raise your rod. Then with a sud- 
den motion of the arm you roll the 
line back out over the water. While 
you can start learning the overhead 
and sidearm casts on a lawn, you 
should start trying the roll cast on a 
stream or, better yet, on a still 
pond, where the smooth, even re- 
sistance of the water against the line 
helps achieve a satisfactory cast. 




Is ext Week: Stream Strategy 

The three basic casts you have learned will serve you 
well in solving a variety of stream problems. But 
where do you find trout in the.se stream.s? And when 
you know where Ihe trout may be, how do you gain 
the narrow advantages that are often the differ- 
ence between spooking and templing a trout? Next 
week we present the lessons in stream strategy as 
James Leiscnring learned them in a lifetime of fishing. 


Forward mocement of the cast is started 
by lowering the upper arm suddenly while 
pushing forward with the forearm. Give a 
thrust with the thumb as the arm moves 
forward, as in the overhead cast, so that 
the rod tip will flip the line into a curling 
loop which will roll out over the water. The 
rod and line action for the start of the 
forward cast are diagramed at left. Fi- 
nal movements of rod and line are above. 



TRIG, keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 

•JJiTRiG’s the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 
rJjTRiG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all dayl 
.^•TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. That’s 
staying power! 

(jJfTRlG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 

BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERING VITALIS IPANA' 
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BASEBALL / Roy Terrell 


No relief for Larry 

The Dodgers’ World Series hero wants to move out of 
the bullpen and Into a starting pitcher’s role. The trouble 
is, Manager Alston doesn’t think much of the idea 


I X THE five months since he in- 
duced A1 Smith to hit a fly ball 
into Wally Moon’s glove for the last 
out of the 1959 World Series, Larry 
Sherry has eaten his way through 15,- 
000 banquet miles, doubled his salary, 
gained 15 pounds and become a start- 
ing pitcher. Walt Alston, %vbo man- 
ages the Dodgers, isn’t so sure about 
that last item. 

“If the rest of our relief pitching 
comes around all right,” said Alston 
last week, as he watched the rain and 
an occasional hailstone bounce off 
the w'indows of the Dodger clubhouse 
in Vero Beach. Fla., “then 
Sherry will get a chance to 
start. But the whole thing 
is complicated. In the first 
place, how do I know wheth- 
er he’ll be as good starting 
as he was relieving? I don’t 
see how he can be. It’s a 
cinch he won’t be any better. 

“But say that he does all 
right. I’ve already got six 
starting pitchers: Drysdale, 

Craig, Fodres, Koufax, Wil- 
liams, McDevitt. If Sherry 
starts, one of them has to go 
to the bullpen. And that guy 
probably won't be as good a 
relief pitcher as he is a start- 
er. I know he won’t be as 
good a relief pitcher as Sher- 
ry is. But Larry wants to be a 
starter, so I’ll give him a 
chance. Beyond that, we’ll 
just have to wait and see.” 

“It's not the dough,” says 
Sherry, who knows that re- 
lief pitchers who w'in pen- 
nants and World Series and 
make guys like Walter 
O'Malley a pot of money 
do not have to go around in 


secondhand suits. “It’s the arm. I fig- 
ure a starter, w'orking iir regular ro- 
tation, sticking to a schedule, can last 
an extra five years. In relief you’re 
jumping up and down all the time; 
you pitch two innings one day, six 
the next, you're off a couple of days, 
you pitch eight innings, you pitch one 
out. And the better you pitch, the 
more they use you. That can wear a 
man out. If I was 30 I wouldn’t care. 
But I'm only 24 and I'd like to stick 
around up here for a long time. My 
arm didn’t bother me any last year, 
but you never know. Remember, I 


w'as a relief pitcher for only about 
two months. Until last August, I 
hadn’t relieved half a dozen times tn 
my entire life.” 

For a beginner, Sherry did all right. 
Called up to the Dodgers on the 
Fourth of July i“I was only 6 and 7 
at St. Paul, but I lost a couple of 
close games and I was leading the as- 
sociation in strikeouts, so I guess they 
figured I Was pitching pretty good”), 
he started twice, right off the bat, 
and lost both games— 2-1 to the 
Cubs, both runs unearned, and -1-3 to 
the Reds. After that, Sherry didn’t 
lose another game. He won seven, 
saved three others. His last start was 
against the Pirates in Los Angelos on 
September 11, a six-hit shutout in 
which he struck out 11 and walked 
only one. All the others were 
in relief, 

Once he came in to bail out 
Johnny Podres with one out 
in the first inning at St. Lou- 
is, the Cardinals leading 3-0. 
Sherry gave up seven hits, no 
runs, hit a home run and two 
singles, drove in three runs 
and the Dodgers won 4-3. “I 
was real proud of that one,” 
he says. “Usually I don’t hit 
that well.” He pitched I'M 
scoreless innings to beat the 
Braves in the first playoff 
game, and of course he fin- 
ished every game that the 
Dodgers won in the Series, 
winning two himself, saving 
two others. Through those 
two remarkable months of re- 
lief pitching. Sherry’s earned 
run average read as though 
it had come out of a broken 
add'ng machine: 0.73. The 
Dodgers, who paid him only 
the major league minimum 
of .$7,500 when they called 
him up from St. Paul, re- 
warded him with a $15,000 
contract this spring. 


IN CAMP. SHERRY WALKS WITH DAUGHTER SUZIE, WIFE SALLY 
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Sherry, therefore, does not go 
around sneering at relief pitching. It 
is just that he wants to start. “If I 
can’t I’ll pitch wherever Walt needs 
me. But at least I want the chance. 
I think a pitcher gets more satisfac- 
tion out of starting a game and fin- 
ishing what he started than he does 
by finishing up somebody else’s job. 
Thrills? No, I don’t guess I could have 
any more thrills. 1 don’t see how any- 
thing could be more exciting than 
last year.’’ 

A PITCH. A PENNANT 

Actually, for excitement, the World 
Series was not in the same class with 
the regular season for Sherry. “The 
Series,” he says, “was kind of anti- 
climactic. When I came up last sum- 
mer, it seemed like every pitch meant 
a ball game, maybe the pennant. I 
was awfully tense. I was wondering if 
I was going to be able to get anybody 
out. But then I got a few guys on bad 
pitches and I told myself, ‘Hey, this 
isn’t so bad.’ So then I got a few out 
on good pitches and after that I was 
all right. I could quit shaking and 
start to think about pitching. Still, 
it was pretty tough. I remember two 
days in a row, in the Coliseum, I had 
to go into the game with the bases 
loaded and Henry Aaron at bat. You 
can’t get into a tougher situation than 
that. 

“So when we got in the Series and 
had seven whole games to fool around 
with, it seemed like a picnic. Oh, I 
guess there was plenty of excitement, 
but maybe a lot of it was over my 
head. I didn’t really realize what was 
going on like some of the older guys 
who have been around. It just seemed 
like a lot of fun to me. Of course, I 
had a lot of luck. Lollar being thrown 
out at the plate in that second game 
and that double-play ball in the third ; 
it was really hit. If I had it all to do 
over again, I'd probably be scared.” 

Sherry’s big pitch was the slider. 
“I had a pretty good fast ball and a 
big overhand curve, but I had trou- 
ble with my control. So in the winter 
of ’58, down in Venezuela, I went to 
work on the slider. Nobody taught 
me. My brother Norm was catching 
me and he worked with me, but no- 
body really showed me how to throw 
it. I just learned by myself. I throw 
it real hard, just like I was throwing 
a fast ball. I can throw it right at the 
batter and it will break over the out- 

conlimied 



EXTRA DRY! A Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka. 
Use enough of the new Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make 
its civilizing' presence felt ! Pale but not pallid, new Noilly Prat 
is extra dry and light. It makes a vital difference in Martinis. 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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A A A lot of new cars are 
V V available now, but 
SIMCA is still the best buy. 


This deluxe car costs less than most “stripped down” 
cars. And look what you get. Every SIMCA comes 
with truly custom interior, room for 5 adults, electric 
windshield wipers, automatic choke, 4-speed drive, 
permanent oil filter, rustproofed UniGard body, and 
a large capacity trunk. The price for 
all this? Still $1698f Still the best buy in 
America. Test drive one today, and see. 





SIMCA ETOILB..;STaR VALUE OF ECONOMY CARS AT 


IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 

THE WORLD'S MOST LUXURIOUS ECONOMY CAR 


SIMeA. 


*P.O. E. East & Gulf Coasts. Optional equipment (incl. white sidewalls), destination charges, local taxes extra. 


BASEBALL continued 

side corner. It doesn’t drop, it just 
breaks across. The main thing is, I 
can always get it over the plate.” 

This spring, if Sherry has had any 
trouble, it is because of his weight. 
‘‘They’ve been giving me a rough 
time,” he grinned, “but I think I'm 
all right. I went up to about 210— 
well, really it was closer to 215 — dur- 
ing the winter. It wasn’t the mashed 
potatoes so much; I made a lot of 
radio and TV appearances but only 
about 20 banquets, and I remem- 
bered what happened to Turley last 
year, so I didn’t eat mucli. Actually, 
I didn’t have much time to eat; 1 was 
too nervous worrying about having 
to make a speech. Eventually, after 
I got to where I could hang on to a 
mike for five minutes and tell a few 
jokes, it wasn’t so bad and then may- 
be I did eat. Anyway, I worked out 
in L..A.. three weelcs before coming 
down here and I got down to 208. 
Now I’m at 200, and I think that’s 
all right.” 

HOME COOKING 

‘‘You know, the real trouble is that 
this is the first year I’ve had my fam- 
ily down for spring training. Before, 
I was always trying so hard to make 
the ball club, T didn’t have time for 
that. But this year I’ll lose four or 
five pounds during a workout, then 
go home and Sally has fixed a big 
dinner and the five pounds are back 
on again. 

“If anybody thinks I’m overcon- 
fident, though, that I’ll let myself 
get too heavy and lose what I’ve got, 
they’re crazy'. Being up here is too 
important. Last .June I was living in 
a little rented house in St. Paul. To- 
day I’m about to buy a nice home 
in L.A. A real fine company. Eagle 
Clothes in Brooklyn, gave me a good 
off-season job and I went all over the 
country, making speeches for them 
and modeling. They gave me a com- 
plete wardrobe. 

“People know me now. Back home 
in L.A., when I take my family out 
for dinner, people come up to me in 
the restaurant and ask how I’m do- 
ing and what about the Dodgers. 
And listen. I got into a cab in New 
York and the cabbie looked at me 
and said, ‘Hey, ain’t j'ou that kid 
that was in the Series?' That's pretty 
good, having someone recognize you 
in New York.” end 
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Good saws need teeth 


AS THE COINER of an occasional maxim— for exam- 
pie, “An opening bid facing an opening bid equals 
game''— I have no wish to depreciate my own currency. 
But a maxim cannot be more than a general guide. For 
instance, it may be true, as the aphorists say, that “all 
roads lead to Rome,” but it does not necessarily follow 
that everyone wants to go to Rome. 

In bridge there are enough bidding maxims to pave 
several roads. On the one side are the old-line players 
who quickly bid what they think can be made, leaving 
the opponents as much in the dark as possible. On the 
other are the scientists who are so explicit in laying 
the groundwork for their contracts that they sometimes 
bar themselves from fulfillment. Both camps bolster 
their arguments with all the saws you would care to 
come by. 

Somewhere in between, however, lies the sensible 
course. Let me illustrate: 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

liji PASS ay PASS 

6T PASS PASS PASS 

O-pening lead: diamond king 


South won the diamond opening, drew trumps, and 
lost his spade finesse without being unduly concerned. 
East returned a club but this attack on South’s vulner- 
able spot came too late— the spade suit was set up. 

A victory for the “old school”? Yes and no. North bid 
the small slam without knowing whether or not it could 
be made, and at the same time he closed the door on 
the possibility of reaching a grand slam. 

This hand was played in a practice team-of-four 
match, of which there are a lot these days, what with 
five American teams getting ready to travel the road, 
not to Rome, but to Turin, where the World Bridge 
Olympiad will be played late next month. At the other 
table this hand proved a dud for the scientific bidders 
when their auction went: 


N ORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

14 PASS 24 PASS 

4<t» DOUBLE 44 PASS 

64 PASS 64 PASS 

PASS PASS 

North’s choice of the cue bid in clubs gave East the 
chance to double, announcing his strength in that suit. 
This so affected slam chances that North contented 
himself with bidding only five hearts. But South went 
on to the slam. 

Even against the club lead, which, of course, West 
made as a result of his partner’s double of that suit, 
South could have made the slam if the spade finesse 
had succeeded. But it didn’t, and down he went. The 
total swing was 1,030 points (980 for making the slam 
and another 50 at the other table for defeating it) or a 
total of 8 International Match Points. 

Actually, this was not a defeat for the scientific meth- 
od per se. If the scientists wished to exchange complete 
information, North, instead of leaping to four clubs, 
could bid four no trump (Blackwood) and after hear- 
ing about South’s ace, could continue with five no 
trump, asking for kings. South’s announcement of only 
one king would dampen North’s fire to some extent and 
make him satisfied with a small-slam contract— and 
since East never would have the chance to double clubs, 
the scientists would get the same favorable diamond 
lead that was made at the first table. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have every reason to envisage a slam con- 
tract, don’t let the opponents get into the act, and, in a 
sense, “consult” about the opening lead. end 
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British 
inspired 

belts from the 

PARIS 
COIJ.ECTION 

of international styles 

(lop) nutlby 
: \vitli English 
Buckle S2.50 
Royal Fusilier (hf^l""') 
Heavy hearty buckle. 
Rugged 1 inch braided 
heriip at $2.50 

The Cannoneer 
(center) British 
Artillery Crest 
ha.s known glory 
from Rangoon to 
Mandalay ; P knit 
hemp. $5.50 

Colors: black, brown, 
gold, olive and others. 



Tip from the Top 

MARY LENA FAULK, Glen Atvcu CC, Tkomusville, Ga. 


Strengthening the left arm 

R eckntly, when I was reading Henry Cotton’s This Game of Golf, 
. a book that delighted me with its many provocative thoughts on 
that inexhaustible subject, I was particularly struck by a short chap- 
ter about practicing with the left hand only. 

Being a great believer in timing and rhythm, which a strong left 
side produces, I have taken Mr. Cotton’s advice and have started prac- 
ticing a left-hand swing with the wedge. It tells you a great deal. You 
can feel with marvelous clarity everything that happens in the swing, 
and you get a good feeling of contact with the ball. Right from the 
start, you discover another important plus: practice with the left hand 
alone makes you finish your swing. You can’t possibly hit the ball 
unless you do. 

Swinging with the left arm teaches an equally significant lesson. 
You find out the role the controlling left side plays in every phase of 
the swing and exactly how the movements of the left arm relate to 
the other parts of the body. To start with, it compels you to get set 
up correctly at address with your feet and legs positioned strongly. 
Otherwise, you can’t even begin a golf swing. Throughout the swing, 
it reinforces facts you had previously known but never appreciated so 
keenly. You are more certain than ever, for instance, that when you 
sway off the ball you can’t get back to it. In the end, when you be- 
gin to swing with both hands again, you find that everything — every- 
thing that should be in the swing— has become more clearly defined. 



NEXT TIP: Fred Novak on the open stance on bunker shots 
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ANHEOSER BUSCH, INC.»ST. LOUIS NEWARK . LOS ANGELES • MIAMI . TAMPA 


res life. .. there s Bud 


THE BIG SIZE. . .Lots of people 
like to buy Bud in the Half Quart 
. . .or King Size . Reason? Each can pours 
2 full glasses of the King of Beers. 






ON DINING TERRACE in casuarina grove overlooking the beach of Paradise Point, Photogruph hy Richard Meek 
George A.. S--yon Jr. is presentetl with stuffed bonefish by his chief houseboy, Edison. 


food/ Mary Froiil Mahmi 


Fish of Paradise 


T he ronei-'ish has long been famous as a challenge to 
the skill of the salt-water angler. But most fishermen 
would be astonished to hear that this game fish of leg- 
endary fighting qualities makes a moat excellent dish 
for the table. At the George A. Lyon family’s Bahamian 
retreat on the island of North Bimini, stuffed bonelish is 
a special favorite, served with pride to visitors from the 
mainland. 

George Lyon .Tr. is president of Lyon Incorporated of 
Detroit, rnakers of stainless steel products, and a sports- 
man of wide-ranging enthusiasms (including sponsor- 
ship of a middleweight boxer of Bimini origin who goes 
by the euphonious ring name of Yama Bahama). Lyon 
and his father, the TS-year-old “Commodore,” have en- 
tertained many of the nation’s business leaders at Para- 
dise Point, and many sports figures as well. Sam Snead, a 
man who seems dogged by luck, was a guest here in 1953 


when he caught a world record bonefish on light tackle. - 

Stuffed bonefish is an invention of the Lyons’ Bimini 
chef, Courtney Johnson. The fresh-caught fish is packed 
with a mixture of chopped vegetables, bread crumbs 
and seasonings, then baked in foil, to result in a mar- 
velous contrast in textures. When served, the stuffing 
is soft, the fine-grained white meat of the fish firm and 
yet lender— slightly resistant to the tooth. The flavor 
is as delicate as Dover sole. 

STUFFED BONEFISH (9 to 10 pounds) 

Scale and clean the fish but do not remove head or tail. To 
prepare stuffing, combine 1 cup finely chopped celery, I cup 
finely chopped onion, ' 2 cup finely chopped green popper. Place 
in a skillet with 3/8 pound butter or margarine. Cook on a 
slow fire, uncovered, till vegetables are tender (about 20 min- 
utes). Meanwhile, grate .stale bread —half white, half brown 
bread — to make 2 cups of bread crumbs. Combine with the 
cooked vegetables, 2 raw eggs, 2 tablespoons evaporated milk 
and a little sherry, if desired. Stuff fish with thus mixture and 
lace cavity with coarse thread sewn in zigzags. 

Lay fish on a large .sheet of aluminum foil with H pound 
butter or margarine, cut in thin pieces, placed all over and 
around the fish. Wrap fish in the foil anti rest in a shallow 
baking pan. Place in preheated 375“ oven for 2 hours. Every 
10 minutes throughout cooking undo the foil and baste the 
fish with accumulated juices. Pour one cup of water into bot- 
tom of pan and keep replenishing this water as it dries up, so 
that the foil-wrapped fi.sh rests continually in a small amount 
of liquid. After the fish ha.s cooked one hour, sprinkle heavily 
all over with paprika. After another hour, fish is ready to serve. 




THE PERFECTED SOUND OF COLUMBIA HIGH-FIDELITY IN 
TODAY’S HANDIEST PORTABLE-CARRIES 44 RECORDS! 

Columbia’s terrific new portable “Playmates” takes your records along too — safely, conveniently 
stored in tlie companion speaker case. This high-fidelity Stereo 1 phonograph inlays all records, all 
speeds. Stereo 1 gives your present records realism and richness you never heard in them before 
. . . gives stereo records the most exciting performance imaginable . . . because this is another 
fabulous “first” from CBS Electronics, acknowledged leader in sound reproduction. Features: 
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A BLUE CHIP JACKET— The Pre- 
ferred Stock is a new issue. Warm for the 
chilliest of late fall and early spring 
days, yet almost weightless because of 
its remarkable lining. It’s a combination 
of airy nylon mesh with thousands of 
tiny ventilators, and SuPima, the amaz- 
ingly soft, wind and water repellent cot- 
ton. Shell is of SuPima, too. Requires a 
modest investment of about S25. 
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"More and more 
the choice of 
the young 
tennis star" 


BUCKEYES coniinued from page 

points. Here Cincinnati made a series 
of costly errors that led to two quick 
baskets by Cal Guard Earl Schultz, 
and the game was over, with Cal win- 
ning 77-69. This was clearly a victory 
for defensive basketball, as taught so 
well by California’s Coach Pete New- 
ell. The ability to force Cincinnati 
into mistakes in ball handling had 
saved the day. 

In the other semifinal Ohio State 
had an easy time of it in beating 
NYU 76-.i4. State impressed few ob- 
servers that night, becau.se NYU was 
obviously tense and jittery through- 
out the game and apparently out of 
its class. In the lobbies of the Palace 
Hotel the next day mo.st of the 
coaches present were certain that 
California would have little trouble 
in beating Ohio Slate. 

In the Cow Palace that night, how- 
ever, State surprised them all, and 
also the oddsmakers who had estab- 
lished California as the favorite by 
five points. Few had taken into ac- 
count some hard facts. Only three 
teams had beaten Ohio State this 
year— all three were road games, in- 
cidentally — and each time the op- 
posing team had been obliged to 
score at least 96 points and, in two 
instances, make better than 539J of 
its shots. This State crew is a tall, 
rugged bunch of native Ohioans who 
have been playing basketball since 
elementary school days. They are 
cool, poised veterans, though several 
of the best are sophomores, and they 
are intelligently directed by their 
youthful coach, Fred Taylor. 

State’s Jerry Lucas is an agile, 
nerveless kid of 19 who plays 40 min- 
utes of every game without changing 
his deadpan expression and seldom 
makes a mistake. When his team 
fast-breaks down the court, as it does 
at ev'ery opportunity, Lucas trails the 
leader and always manages to be 
hovering around the rim of the basket 
to stuff in the shot if it misses. On 
a team that boasts a flock of fine 
shooters, he is unusually accurate, 
with a delicately soft shooting touch. 
It was his particular task, in the final, 
to guard California’s Barrall ImliSff, 
who had scored 25 point.s against 
Cincinnati the previous night. Lucas 
showed right at the start that he was 
equal to it. 

California began poorly, as it had 
done against Cincinnati. It conceded 


two quick baskets and was soon be- 
hind 18 8. Lucas gave Imhoff room 
only when be was far away from the 
basket: in close, he was always be- 
tween Imhoff and the hall. Actually, 
every one of the Ohio Slate players 
was beating Cal at Cal’s own game- 
defense— at the same time State was 
on the way to an amazing shooting 
percentage. 

In the first half, State took 19 
shots and scored on 16. Lucas hit five 
out of six, Joe Roberts, Mel Nowell 
and Larry Siegfried sank all nine of 
their attempts. The team percentage 
was an incredible .842, while Cal’s 


POINTING UP STRATEGY, Ohio State’s 
youthful Coach Fred Taylor lectures his 
squad during time out at the Cow Palace. 


was .296. And the half-time score was 
Ohio State 37, Cal 19. 

Still, very few in the noisy capacity 
audience— most of them, to be sure, 
California partisans — and fewer of 
the coaches present were prepared to 
concede. Often enough in the past 
California had come out for a second 
half far behind, and its persistence in 
forcing rival errors had brought vic- 
tory. Newell brought his team back 
into play with a crushing press de- 
fense, and within five minutes Cal 
scored 10 points to Ohio State’s five. 
Perhaps the looked-for breakthrough 
was at laan<j after all. But the press 
proved to be Cal's undoing. Converg- 
ing on the State man with the ball, 
Cal was obliged to uncover a free man 
somewhere else, and after a short 
period of fumbling, State began to 
find him. Two or three furiously fast 
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scoring breaks with more than five 
minutes still to be played destroyed 
California for good. When the flurry 
was over, Ohio State’s shooting per- 
centage was still a remarkable .767. 

There was no longer any doubt 
about the outcome, and Fred Taylor 
began substituting freely. A lineup 
fashioned entirely of State reserves 
had little difficulty maintaining the 
20-point margin that existed when 
they came in, and the Buckeyes won 
75-55. 

While it is true that Ohio State’s 
offensive power had overcome Cali- 
fornia’s defenses in one more round of 
the offense-defense debate, it is just 
as certain that these Ohioans know 
how to handle themselves when the 
other team has the ball. State seldom 
conceded a good shot. For the most 
part, California found itself obliged 
to take second-best opportunities. 
The team’s shooting percentage was 
.339, far below what is required to 
beat Ohio State. 

Afterwards, beaten for the national 
championship in his own home terri- 
tory and at the end of a magnificent 
coaching career (he will be Cal’s ath- 
letic director next year), Pete Newell 
refused to take advantage of the 
many excuses offered him by sym- 
pathetic California sportswriters. 

“Did the tough Cincinnati game 
take something out of your players?” 

“No,” said Newell. “Ohio State 
played last night too, you know.” 

“Was so-and-so’s leg bothering him, 
and did so-and-so have a cold?” 

“No, no, no,” said Newell. “We 
were beaten by a fine team. You have 
to give him the credit.” 

It was a typical performance by 
this honest, gracious man. Across the 
Cow Palace in Ohio State’s dressing 
room Fred Taylor was equally gra- 
cious in victory. 

“I went to Pete Newell last sum- 
mer,” said Taylor, “to learn how to 
coach basketball. My team last year 
had the worst defensive record in 
Ohio State’s history. I had to do 
something, and Pete's the best in the 
business at this. I asked him to help 
me and he did. He showed me every- 
thing. He confirmed some of my ideas, 
and he gave me the courage to try 
things I was afraid were too radical. 
Last year, our boys couldn't have 
caught Marilyn Monroe in a phone 
booth. Now look at them. I used 
many of Pete’s ideas. And they paid 
off for us tonight.” end 






MAGNIFICENT NATURAL LANDSCAPES SUCH AS THE GRAND TETON COUNTRY MADE UP MUCH OF AMERICA ONLY THREE GENERATl 





CONSERVATION conlinued 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund (there 
were eight Rockefeller brothers), Ba- 
gamsa Dankwa, a 26-year-old candi- 
date for a doctor of philosophy degree 
from the Free University of Ghana in 
Africa, wrote in his resulting doctoral 
thesis, Men of the Concrete Jungle: 
“Within the past four decades the 
population of this teeming country 
has almost doubled. In 1960 there 
were but 179 million Americans; 
there are some 325 million today. 
More than 35 million of these people 
are over 65, and the life expectancy 
of the average male citizen is 74, that 
of his wife 79. The average family 
income is §15,000 a year, which is 
double the 1960 figure. The national 
average work week is 28 hours. There 
are 220 million cars on American 
roads.’’ 

After a brief discussion of compar- 
ative data in Ghana, Dr. Dankwa 
continued: “To the American his 
leisure time has become his most 
treasured and sizable personal asset. 
His choice of a job and habitation is 
primarily influenced by where he will 
find life most pleasant.” Here, in one 
of the many footnotes that annotate 
his scholarly text. Dr. Dankwa cited 
a passage from an article entitled 
Anienitiez as a Factor in Regional 
Growth published in 1954 by the 
American economist Dr. Edward L. 
Ullman: “For the first time in the 
world’s history, pleasant living con- 
ditions— amenities— instead of more 
narrowly defined economic advan- 
tages are becoming the sparks that 
generate significant population in- 
crease. ... In spite of the handicaps 
of remote location and economic iso- 
lation, the fastest growing states are 
California, Arizona and Florida.” 

But in the year 2000 prosperity 
had become a two-edged sword- 
pleasant living conditions and the 
amenities of life were not to be found 
easily. “Eighty-five percent of the 
American people live in cities,” re- 
ported Dr. Dankwa. “Ten great su- 
percities, boasting 5 million or more 
inhabitants each, dominate the land 
and shelter one-third of the total 
population. 

“Four of these supermetropolitan 
areas. New England City, New York 
Supermetro, Delaware Valley City 
and Chesapeake and Potomac City 
(the nation’s capital), are located in 
the Great Atlantic Metro Region, 


a 450-mile stretch of densely popu- 
lated coast line known as the Mega- 
lopolis,” Dr. Dankwa continued. 
“The Great Lakes Midwest Metro 
Region boasts three supermetros: 
Chicago Supermetro, Detroit Super- 
metro and Cuyahoga Valley City 
(formerly Lorain, Elyria, Akron and 
Cleveland). The California Metro 
Region has become almost as densely 
settled as the East Coast, with two 
supermetros which daily creep closer 
to each other: San P'rancisco Bay 
City (incorporating Oakland and 
San Jose) and Los Angeles Super- 
metro (San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Ventura, Oxnard, Hueneme). The 
Floridian Region has one super- 
metro, Southeast P^lorida City (Mi- 
ami, Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach). 

“The forecast from the Mid-South- 
west Region is that Dallas-Fort 


ABOUT THIS SERIES 

While much of the material in this 
series is original, it is based on factu- 
al studies collected from many sources. 
Both in research and preparation the 
as.sistance of Isabel Eberstadt was in- 
valuable. The editors also gratefully 
acknowledge the stimulating help of 
Dr. Marion Clawson of Re-sources for 
the Future Inc., pioneer of the statis- 
tical approach to outdoor recreation. 


Worth City will soon pass the 5 mil- 
lion mark. It now incorporates 4.3 
million people. Other important 
metro areas sheltering 2 million peo- 
ple or more are the metroports of San 
Diegoand Houston, Then thereare the 
industrial metros of Atlanta Metro, 
the leading metro of the Southeast 
Region: Buffalo Metro; Pittsburgh 
Metro; Cincinnati Metro; St. Louis 
Metro and Milwaukee Metro of the 
Great Lakes-Midwest Metro Region. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul City is the 
great center of the Midwest Region; 
and Denver Metro, the crux of trans- 
continental air routes, has out- 
stripped Seattle Metrominor and 
Portland Metrominor to become the 
dominant metro of the West. 

“Two other areas which have 
passed the 2 million mark and are 
still growing,” Dr. Dankwa noted, 
“are the ‘leisure metros’— Tampa- 
St. Petersburg Leisure Metro in the 
Floridian Leisure Belt, and Phoenix 
Leisure Metro in the Southwest 
Region. This uniquely American 
phenomenon of the leisure metro 


perhaps needs some amplification. 

“The leisure metro is the most ex- 
traordinary urban development sin^' 
man built his first city thousands o 
years ago. Historically a city ha 
come into being either as a trade se - 
tlement adjacent to the mouth of a 
river, or a bay, or as the ‘commerciai 
agent’ of a large surrounding area. 
But Phoenix Leisure Metro, isolated 
in a desert region with all of the 
traditional disadvantages to urban 
grow'th of inaccessibility, shortage of 
water and arid land, has a population 
in the year 2000 which exceeds that 
of the entire Southwest Region 50 
years ago. This is almost entirely due 
to the leisure opportunities of its 
natural setting, the ‘desert way of 
life.’ Here is to be found the most 
striking example of new natural re- 
sources in leisure-oriented America: 
sunshine, open space and a dramatic 
landscape are greater population 
magnets than coal, oil and industry. 
The Leisure Metro of Phoenix now 
overshadows such traditional popu- 
lation centers as Seattle, Spokane 
and Kansas City.” 

INTERVIEWS WITH MR. SMITHWICK 

Dr. Dankwa’s study included a 
number of field trips. The following 
passage is from an interview with 
Albert E. Smithwick, 53, a trial law- 
yer residing at Walden Pond Estates, 
Zone 3113, New England City: “Mr. 
Smithwick lives in a five-bedroom 
house on a tw'o-acre plot of land in 
Walden Pond Estates, currently an of- 
ficially designated ‘depressed area.’ 
His is one of the few large houses 
still standing in a community which 
consists almost entirely of rows of 
identical houses on less-than-one-half- 
acre plots. During our conversation 
Mr. Smithwick rose several times 
to warn groups of children playing 
on his lawn to keep away from the 
flowerbeds. 

“Mr. Smithwick began the inter- 
view by saying: ‘I’m the wrong man 
to ask about Walden Pond Estates. 
I’m moving out as soon as I can find 
an apartment in Boston. Of course, 
that’s what everyone wants to do. 
Better urban jam than suburban jel- 
ly, as Mrs. Smithwick says. Do you 
know how long it took me to get to 
work today? Two hours and 10 min- 
utes. All bumper-to-bumper traffic. 
It’s strange to think that when my 
wife and I moved to this suburb, Wal- 
den Pond Estates seemed like a per- 


74 
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THK FACE OF AMKHiCA in 2000 A.D. wil] be splotched with will have merged to form vast city complexes, and four- 
23 gigantic cities of 2 million people or more each. Some fifths of the population of the U.S. will be city dwellers. 


feet place. I had a good commute 
to work, and still the children could 
grow up in a nice community where 
they had plenty of freedom and fresh 
air. In the summer it used to be an 
easy drive to the beach— it used to be 
called the Great Outer Beach of Cape 
Cod. I forget what they call it now. 
They’ve got pizza palaces, custard 
castles, roller rinks, motels, every- 
thing but a beach. It’s not a place 
for children. 

“ ‘When they brought the bull- 
dozers in here and began to subdivide 
I kept thinking it had to stop some- 
where. I used to keep those children 
off the lawn, but you know, they have 
no place to go, unless you count that 
little square of cement down by the 
pond.’ ” 

Let us leave Dr. Dankwa at this 
point. He is, of course, an imaginary 
visitor to these shores, but his facts 
and figures for the year 2000 are very 
real indeed. They represent the result 
of careful research and study by a 
score of men in half a dozen fields, no- 
tably the urban projections of Jerome 
Pickard. All are agreed that unless 
we experience a catastrophic reversal 
of the inexorable march of urban in- 
dustrial civilization, the picture Dr. 
Dankwa’s thesis presents will be the 
face of America. 

That roundest of round dates, 2000 
A.D., still seems like a comfortably 


safe distance away. Yet one-half of 
Sports Illustrated's current read- 
ers will live to clink a glass to the 
birth of this second millennium. Alive 
or dead, this generation will have 
bequeathed Urban America to its 
children. 

The pattern for the year 2000 is 
set today. There is a rapidly com- 
pounding awareness that for every 
city-based American It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find open 
country; that on the east and west 
coasts the cities are agglutinating at 
an astounefing pace, swallowing up 
the land that once separated them; 
that beaches are getting smaller and 
more crowded each summer; that it 
is getting harder to find or keep up 
a place to hunt or fish or play golf 
or spend a vacation. “Never before 
has suburbia seethed with so many 
protest meetings,’’ writes William 
H. Whyte Jr., editor of The Explod- 
ing Metropolis, “whether [highway) 
rerouting petitions, save-our-trees 
groups or stop-the-rape-of-the-valley 
emergency committees.’’ We have al- 
ready passed the critical point to- 
ward total urbanization of the U.S. — 
from now on more of the same means 
a radically different life for all. 

Even 15 years from today, by 1975, 
the fundamental upheavals in popu- 
lation, leisure time, family income, 
mobility and urbanization of the land 


triggered by the years immediately 
following World War II will unavoid- 
ably have created a country radically 
different from what we still consider 
our heritage. The land as it was in 
Daniel Boone’s time, or at the time 
of the great westward homesteading 
migrations, or even at the time the 
first automobile took to a rutted road, 
has become little more than a nostal- 
gic memory. 

All this being so, and seemingly 
irreversibly so, what is there to be 
done about it? 

In the first place, is it necessary to 
do anything about it? The answer is 
a resounding “Yes.” For no matter 
how urbanized and industrialized 
man has become— and increasingly 
will become — he is first and foremost 
an animal temperamentally rooted in 
the soil. Our fundamental heritage is 
not scientific or industrial but biolog- 
ical. “Man, despite the extraordinary 
mental accomplishments that have 
brought about his present-day civil- 
ization,” writes the great natural- 
ist and conservationist, Fairfield Os- 
born, “has been, is now and will con- 
tinue to be part of nature’s general 
scheme.” Only very recently in terms 
of our biological inheritance and our 
own history on earth have we com- 
mitted ourselves to that very special- 
ized environment of the present day: 

continued 
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of the past, was the enemy, the op- 
pressor of wildlife and the squanderer 
of the earth’s resources. It was the 
conservationist's mission to protect 
from man the bison and the whoop- 
ing crane, the great stands of sequoias 
and the craters of natural geysers, 
safeguarding them from the barren 
consequences of man’s conviction that 
he held a special place in creation and 
that the land and its creatures were an 
inexhaustible cornucopia. Later, when 
conservationists began to blend some 
scientific method with their evangeli- 
cal fervor, it became the added func- 
tion of conservation to protect im- 
portant natural resources, such as soil 
and water, from the inroads of indus- 
trial civilization. 

But today this historic responsibil- 
ity of conservation has changed. To- 
day it is man himself who is in danger 
of becoming a victim of the industrial 
civilization he has spread so vigor- 
ously across the land. The dilemma 
of man enmeshed in an asphyxiating 
environment of his own creation pre- 
sents the greatest challenge conser- 
contxHUed 


the industrial society. We must pro- 
vide room in that specialized environ- 
ment for all of our needs, including 
those, such as communion with na- 
ture, which are not directly pertinent 
to our specialization, for if man cuts 
himself off entirely from the soil, his 
own character will change drastically. 

To deny the simple human needs 
for open spaces, water and sky, to re- 
press our humbler, soil-rooted past 
is dangerous. A psychiatrist recently 
put it this way: “An individual may 
not feel the need for occasional re- 
plenishment in unspoiled surround- 
ings, but neither does he feel the need 
for vitamin D, the deprivation of 
which produces rickets.” The demand 
for outdoor recreation, by the year 
2000, will have mounted toweringly 
along with the factors producing it, 
as the chart on this page shows. 

It is obvious, therefore, that some- 
thing must be done. But where are we 
to look for the solution? 

Historically, man’s relationship to 
his natural environment has been the 
special province of the conservation- 
ist. But man, to the conservationist 
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sport shirts 

with the import-look of Cupioni. In 
coordinated sports colors: white, gold, bronze 
(illustrated) ... and in blue, tan. grey, and loden tonal 
color harmonies. Practical as a handkerchief: wear 'em after 
washing with little or no ironing. Tailored of a 
combed cotton and Cupioni rayon shirting 
by Sovereign Textiles . . , showered with 
Cupioni's textural elegance. About 
$5.95 at Hanny's, Phoenix; 
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Jules Gillette, Miami Beach; 

Henry’s, Inc., Wichita: 

Stewart Dry Goods Co.. Louisville, 
and fine stores everywhere. 
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vation has ever known, one that calls 
for a fundamental change in attitude 
on the part of conservationists, a 
great broadening of conservation's 
socioscientific base. 

Today the subject of conservation 
is people. 

Today the object of conservation 
is to create and preserve our neces- 
sary natural environment for present 
and future generations. 

Today the very name of conserva- 
tion should be broadened to embrace 
the vastly broadened scope of its ac- 
tivities : henceforth it should be known 
as social conservation. 

Social conservation implies respon- 
sibility for a whole range of man’s 
pressing social problems— and so- 
cial conservation has that respon- 
sibility. Social conservation must 
play a leading role in the social 
and economic effort to resolve the 
amalgam of related problems 
plaguing America— the senseless 
devastation of the countryside, 
the increasing dehumanization of 
the harassed and isolated city 
dweller, the resurgence of slum 
areas, the irrational violence of 
frustrated youth. Resources con- 
servation, urban renewal, outdoor 
recreation planning and city plan- 
ning are all part of the broad at- 
tack on these overlapping prob- 
lems. Concepts and techniques 
must be enlisted from many fields 
— from economics and sociology, 
from social anthropology and ecol- 
ogy and demography. The new- 
“people-oriented” conservation 
discipline must encompass both 
nature and man. 

There is a precedent for this in a 
closely related science. Anthropology 
was at one time limited to the physi- 
cal history of man; today it has ex- 
panded into the analysis of man’s 
group behavior and has moved out of 
the classroom and field trip into the 
wide domain of practical policy. To- 
day this broadened discipline is 
known as social anthropology, and 
from this sister science social conser- 
vation can already benefit enormous- 
ly. An increasingly effective arsenal 
of tools, for example, is already avail- 
able in the research done by such 
foundations as the Ford-sponsored 
Resources for the Future Tnc., by 
the Urban Land League, by land- 
grant universities and by study 


groups of conservationists allied to 
pursue a particular problem. 

All this is not to say that conserva- 
tion’s classic preoccupations with 
wildlife and wilderness are not as im- 
portant as ever. They are— but they 
are no longer of primary importance. 
They represent today significant 
technical specializations within the 
total field of social conservation. Of 
primary importance are such things 
as the problems of the cities, or the 
fast-disappearing open space through- 
out the country, the increasing de- 
mands for outdoor recreation of all 
kinds, the mounting pressures on ex- 
isting open land, public and private. 
Here the new discipline of social con- 
servation can be used to full effect. 

The results of population pressure 
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and the lack of recreational land all 
over America show up dramatically 
in the predicament of our national 
parks. These most popular recrea- 
tional lands are administered by an 
agency within the Department of the 
Interior headed by Conrad Wirth. 
“Connie” Wirth’s empire stretches 
from Yosemite in California to Aca- 
dia in Maine, from Alaska to Hawaii, 
and it is a rare week that does not see 
him pace a part of his domain. Be- 
hind Wirth are a $7o-million annual 
budget, a loyal band of influential 
men and a league of organized sup- 
porters 14,000 strong. Facing Wirth 
are some troubled times. 

Historically, it is the mission of 


the National Park Service to “expose” 
as many Americans as possible to its 
scenic domain. Last year the parks 
recorded all of 62,812,000 visits from 
land-starved Americans who drove 
through the gates of the national 
parks for bumper-to-bumper commu- 
nion with nature. Statistics show 
that the majority of these visitors 
spent less than a day within the parks 
themselves. Conrad Wirth, alternate- 
ly appalled and delighted by the sheer 
number of his guests, feels he must 
make the effort to accommodate 
them by building new and wider 
roads, moving overnight lodgings 
outside park boundaries, and by dis- 
couraging such things as pack trips, 
which prolong visits. Many people 
interested in the genuine exploration 
and enjoyment of these extraordi- 
narily beautiful areas feel they are 
being hustled through, almost as 
if our national parks are being 
turned into national parkways. 

There is no letup in sight; on 
the contrary, over the past dec- 
ades there has been a steady 8% 
annual increase of visits to the 
parks. By projecting this to the 
year 2000, Wirth can look forward 
to the alarming prospect of one 
billion visits, or playing host to 
every man, woman and child in 
the U.S. three times a year. 

Obviously this is not likely to 
happen. But just as obviously our 
great parks, representing as they 
do one of the few remaining op- 
portunities for the weekending 
and vacationing urbanite to re- 
fresh and actively enjoy himself 
among splendid landscapes, can- 
not withstand these increa-sing 
pressures indefinitely. 

A family should be able to find 
an opportunity for a day’s outing, 
not necessarily in a great national 
park, but within reach of its home. It 
should not have to rely on the Fed- 
eral Government for this, but rather 
on its own state and community. Cer- 
tainly such local recreational facili- 
ties would take much of the pressure 
off the national parks, but this would 
be only an incidental benefit. More 
important would be the benefits 
which carefully developed and pre- 
served open land would bring to the 
community itself and its residents. 
This apportionment of responsibility 
for the appropriate use and develop- 
ment of available open land in terms 
contimied 
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TWO FACES OF CAPE COD. dunes of Great Outer Beach (above) and centuries-otd 
towns, are reflected in bitter schism which has so far frustrated a National Seashore. 


CONSERVATION continued 

of people’s varying needs is one of 
the fundamental concepts of social 
conservation. Everyone needs the 
stimulus both of readily available rec- 
reational opportunities and what 
Lauranee Rockefeller has called “the 
cathedral experience” of truly mag- 
nificent landscapes. 

In most of the country enough land 
is available so that a community 
need have only the will to insure the 
character of its environment for the 
future. But in the heavily industrial- 
ized parts of America it requires more 
than good will and a strong sense of 
purpose. In some areas the only hope 
of salvaging what still remains lies in 
the closest possible cooperation be- 
tween government and community. 
However, there are difficulties in- 
herent in this alliance, and they can 
best be illustrated by the dank his- 
tory of a very present problem, that 
of the Cape Cod National Seashore. 

In 1954 the National Park Service 
surveyed 3,700 miles of eastern sea- 
shore for the possible establishment 
of national seashore areas. A portion 
of Massachusetts’ Cape Cod, running 
from Chatham to Provincetown and 
incorporating the Great Outer Beach, 
a 30-mile sweep backed by great cliffs 
where the dunes rise to a height of 
50 feet, was given priority. 

One of the most cogent reasons giv- 
en by the Park Service in support of 
its choice was that this hitherto un- 
ravaged, dramatically beautiful 
stretch of shore was within a day’s 
drive of one-third of the population 


of the U.S. The Park Service pointed 
out that 11% of the population of 
the U.S. lives on the one-half of 1% of 
land that stretches between Massa- 
chusetts and New York City, the most 
densely populated, heavily industrial- 
ized area in the country. Yet there is 
not a single national park in this area 
and scarcely any public beach. 

The arguments of need and avail- 
ability struck as less than persuasive 


the residents of Cape Cod who were 
affected. After all. it was their land; 
what would happen to it and them 
if it became a national park? Looking 
around them, at their peaceful towns, 
at their weather-beaten shingled 
houses which had often sheltered 
generations of the same family, at 
the stretches of beach backed by 
saltw’ater ponds, they saw no reason 
why they should share these pleas- 
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ant things with invading hordes. 

"'I'hou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s goods,” exclaimed one Cape 
Codder spiritedly. ‘‘As a good Yankee 
and American citizen, I say that 
commandment is just as good today 
as it was in Moses' time.” 

Others thought purely of the fan- 
tastic figures involved. If the Great 
Outer Beach was within reach of one- 
third of the U.S. population, would 
that mean 50 million to 60 million 
people on their beach? ‘‘Who is to save 
us from rape and murder when those 
thousands who have never heard of 
us come wandering in?” cried a wom- 
an at a town hall meeting. Others 
were willing to disregard the criminal 
propensities of the visitors w'hen they 
thought of their appetites. How many 
hot dogs, how many pizzas would 60 
million people demand, and why 
should the National Park Service in- 
terfere with the natives’ free-enter- 
pri.se rights to feed them? 

The Park Service made a gallant ef- 
fort to explain why, beyond mere 
need, the Cape Cod Great Outer Beach 
was an area of national importance 
and should be preserved as such. It 
dwelt euiogistically on the beauties 
of the beach, the rare geological for- 
mations of the area, the unique flora 
and fauna, the wealth of recreation- 
al opportunities and the rich historic 
associations. It was. after all, the Pil- 
grims’ first landfall in America be- 
fore moving on to Plymouth. 

An unimpressed descendant of 
these Pilgrims, Joshua Nickerson, a 
resident of Chatham, which his an- 
cestors bought from the Monomoit 


Indians in 16,56, felt that the deeper 
meanings the Cape had for the “na- 
tives” would be unappreciated by 
strangers. “You have to live here for 
300 years as I have before you can 
see Cape Cod, let alone understand 
it,” said Mr. Nickerson to E. J. Kahn, 
a sympathetic New Yorker writer 
who himself owns a summer house on 
proposed park land. 

The Park Service, alternately wield- 
ing stick and carrot, pointed out to 
those anxious to save the Cape that 
the newly completed highway down 
the spine of the Cape would mean 
that the relative inaccessibility of 
the Lower Cape was now at an end 
and that the townships themselves 
would be powerless to stop developers 
from erecting the pizza palaces, bowl- 
ing alleys, startling motels and lurid 
signs which have so completely de- 
spoiled the Upper Gape. Only the Na- 
tional Park Service, so ran its message, 
could really undertake to preserve 
the area and see that it was developed 
in keeping with its traditions. 

A WO.ME-R.VTTLJNG El KOK 

While pro-park and anti-park fac- 
tions formed and argued on the Cape 
itself, both houses of the Massachu- 
setts legislature came out in favor of 
the park. Then in March of 1959 the 
Park Service issued two documents 
outlining the boundaries of the pro- 
posed park: it was to encompass 28,- 
645 acres, almost 18,000 of which 
are privately owned. More than 600 
home owners would find themselves 
camping on park property, with the 
towns of Truro and Wellfieet suffer- 


ing the greatest properly loss. I'he 
furor which followed rattled off the 
golden dome of Boston's State House 
and echoed allthe way to Washington. 

“Everyone is in favor of a national 
park in theory,” said a Senate staff 
member, “but wait until you want 
an acre of their land I On the other 
hand,” he reflected, “how would you 
like a family with three children, two 
dogs and a picnic basket romping 
across your backyard every day?” 
The Cape is a place which breeds 
fierce loyalties, and so many of the 
families involved have lived in the 
same area, if not the same house, 
for generations that when Harvard 
Professor Serge Chermayeff rose 
to speak at one of the public hearings, 
he apologized “for daring to love 
the Cape after a flirtation of only 
17 years.” 

Conrad Wirth, Director of the Park 
Service, came to the Cape himself to 
explain what it meant to be a tenant 
on park land. Formerly private own- 
ers on public land had been given the 
choice of selling their property to the 
Go'vernment at a negotiated price or 
having a 25-year or life tenure. The 
towns involved might well be recom- 
pensed for their tax losses by a special 
grant of Congress. 

Mr. Wirlh’s manner was a little in- 
souciant for the Cape’s threatened 
residents. Mrs. Walter P. Chrysler 
Jr., whose husband owns property in 
Wellfieet and who has just shelved 
plans for building an opulent house 
there, decided that “this seizure of 
property, however adequate or inad- 
equate the compensation, differs lit- 
tle from the movement, displacement 
and often annihilation of large pop- 
ulations in Communist countries.” 
She likened Cape Codders to “the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet, exiled to a new 
land by the aggression of the Chinese 
Communists.” 

Cooler heads than Mrs. Chrysler’s 
were working in the meantime to 
solve some of the problems involved. 
Senators Leverett Saltonstall and 
John F. Kennedy collaborated with 
Representative Hastings Keith on a 
hill which, while advancing the park, 
a.sked (or concessions to local resi- 
dents unique in the annals of the 
Park Service. 

Senator Kennedy wrote of Cape 
Cod that although “it lacks none of 
the natural beauty and scenic splen- 
dor which characterize most of the 
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national parks, it is not an unsettled 
wilderness or forest area. Particularly 
since there are residents whose roots 
on the Cape reach hack far into the 
past, it seems important to adapt a 
bill in such a way as to meet the legit- 
imate interests and sentiments of ex- 
isting residents.” The bill provided 
that homeowners should not be re- 
quired to give up their property rights 
as long as “acceptable” zoning was 
enforced. Furthermore, the six Lower 
Cape towns would receive very sub- 
stantial financial assistance and might 
in the future develop for residential 
housing up to 10% of the total pri- 
vate land within park boundaries. 

In December 1959 a hearing was 
held in Eastham on Cape Cod, by the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, with Senator Frank 
Moss of Utah presiding. The Ken- 
nedy-Saltonstall-Keith bill had done 
a great deal to alleviate the hostility 
of the anti-park faction by “consid- 
ering the human aspects.” Tlie dissi- 
dents still rallied chiefly around the 
economic threat to the towns. But 
some residents still had their per- 
sonal reasons. Dr. Madalene Wins- 
low, a tall, formidable woman whose 
ancestorsarrivedinProvincetown‘‘on 
a little sloop called the Mayjio-wer” 
told the chairman that the proposed 
legislation made no provision for the 
picking of beach plums, blueberries, 
pine cones, bayberries and rose hips, 
which Cape families pick and preserve 
to supplement their income. She re- 
called a recent experience on a public 
beach when she was accosted by an 
official. “I was astounded when I was 
told to put my rose hips down,” she 
said. “I did what a lot of people will 
do. I waited until that person had 
left. Then I picked them up and took 
them home and made my Rosa rugosa 
jam.” 

Joshua Nickerson still claimed that 
the Cape “is a homeland and not a 
place to be gaped at.” Francis Bid- 
dle, the former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, who divides his time between 
Cape Cod and Washington, declared: 
“You cannot have recreation and 
preservation at the same place at the 
same time” and expressed his aver- 
sion to the inclusion of the upland 
area, where he owns 20 acres. Profes- 
sor Chermayeff, the self-confessed 
flirt, agreed that the recreational use 
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of back-of-the-beach land should be 
strictly limited. “It’s a miniature 
landscape.” explained the professor. 
“A parking lot for 100 cars would 
leave a gash in the countryside. The 
very conservation of which you speak 
would fail.” 

Chermayeff went on to sum up 
what is perhap.s the dominant feel- 
ing of the residents. “Whether we 
like it or not,” he said, “the Cape 
has become accessible. The change 
coming to the Cape means it has 
to change. It is important to become 
reconciled. I am entirely for the park 
because it will give braking power 
to the change.” 

It is now' six years since the land 
was surveyed by the Park Service. It 
may be another two years before the 
Service gets some of the land it wants. 
“I don’t care which bill is passed,” 
says Conrad Wirth, wistfully. “I’d 
just like to save some seashore.” 

The trouble is that on Cape Cod, as 
everywhere in the U.S., time is run- 
ning out. Given fair weather, bull- 
dozers across the nation will rip up 
another 3,000 acres of open land to- 
day. Another 4 million Americans will 
be born into this land this year. In 
the past conservationists have liked 
to quote Isaiah: “Woe unto them 
that join house to house” and to 
speak darkly of “rape,” “plunder” 
and “frustrated futures.” They may 
have been right— unless we take our 
point of departure from the evidence 
which is becoming clearer each day: 
there are no piecemeal solutions to the 
land problems of urban America. 

Is there any solution at all? 7'here 
is. In one of our great states, a small 
group of professionals has over the 
past three years taken a hard look at 
the people and resources of their state. 
In Washington, D.C. a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens, working as a fed- 
eral commission, is performing the 
same task for the country as a whole. 
The concepts of social conservation 
are being put to work right now. The 
results are of the greatest impor- 
tance to every American. 


NEXT WEEK 

A bold new plan in California, and 
in Washington the first steps to- 
ward a national solution to insure 
a brighter future for all Americans. 
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An Upsetting Affair 


The 1938 Chicago Black Hawks proved that a bad season 
means nothing If you get a coach who used to be a referee 


by HERM WEISKOPF 


M orr than 17,000 fans were in 
Chicago Stadium onthenightof 
April 12, 1938. Most had come to root 
for the Chicago Black Hawks, who, 
after winning only 14 games in 20 
weeks of National Hockey League 
competition, suddenly had caught fire 
to take six games in less than three 
weeks of the Stanley Cup playoffs. 
And on this particular night these im- 
probable Black Hawks needed only to 
beat Toronto to win the cup itself. 


M8 3..0KTS I. 


The coach of the Chicago Black 
Hawks, and the man most responsi- 
ble for the team’s unexpected Stan- 
ley Cup play , was 43-year-old William 
J. Stewart. Ironically, Stewart, who 
spent his summers umpiring baseball 
games in the National League, had 
been chief of National Hockey League 
referees the previous season . The own- 
er and president of the Black Hawks, 
P’rederic McLaughlin, had been im- 
pressed by the fiery manner in which 


Stewart did his officiating and felt 
that Stewart might be the man to in- 
still some of the same spirit into the 
lackluster team. Stewart was given a 
two-year contract, assurance that the 
owner would not interfere and a club 
with a losing complex. 

“It was a team,” Bill Stewart said 
recently, “made up mostly of men 
who had played for several other clubs 
in the league. My boys had some bad 
playing habits— some could skate 
well to one side but not to the other, 
some would get trapped on the boards. 
We spent a lot of time working on 
these weaknesses. Sometimes I'd take 
a player and just the two of us would 
go out on the ice and work. 

“When we were in Muskegon for 
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preseason training I told everyone 
how I felt about conditioning and 
drinking. I told them they would 
have to get in shape and stay in shape 
if they wanted to win. I said I didn't 
mind if they had a few drinks, as long 
as it was not on the day of a game 
and not in public. 

“We were like one big, happy fami- 
ly. I used to joke a lot with the boys 
and sometimes I’d wrestle or box 
with them in the locker room.” 

Stewart did more than get his play- 
ers into condition, teach them funda- 
mentals and create a relaxed atmos- 
phere. Realizing he had no individual 
stars and little bench strength, he 
built his strategy around tightly in- 
tegrated team play. To compensate 
for his squad's lack of depth, Stewart 
became a quick-change artist, install- 
ing and withdrawing entire five-man 
units after just two or three minutes’ 
play. This maneuver was as success- 
ful as it was novel, for it helped keep 
the players fresh and enabled Stew- 
art to develop two good offensive 
lines. This didn’t show up in the 
Black Hawks’ regular season record, 
for the 1937-38 team didn’t win any 
more games than the hopeless 1936 
37 team. However, by Stanley Cup 
time, Bill Stewart’s hard work and 
sound strategy began to show results. 

Still, few experts and fans had any 
high hopes for the Hawks in the Stan- 
ley Cup. The Chicago players them- 
selves regarded their chances lightly. 
Defenseman Roger Jenkins bet Goal- 
ie Mike Karakas a wheelbarrow ride 
through Chicago that the Hawks 
wouldn’t w'in the cup. 

It looked like a good bet, too, after 
Chicago lost its first game in the 
playoffs to the Montreal Canadiens. 
One 7nore loss and the team would be 
eliminated from further Stanley Cup 
play. But Karakas saved his bet, and 
the Black Hawks, by shutting out 
the Canadiens while his teammates 
scored four goals. Two nights later the 
Hawks won 3-2 in overtime and sud- 
denly Chicago was in the semifinals, 
instead of the favored Canadiens. 

The Black Hawks turned right 
around their next time out and 
dropped the first semifinal game to 
the New York Americans. Once again, 
Chicago had to win two straight 
games to stay in the playoffs. 

The second game went through 
three regulation periods without ei- 
ther team scoring. As the overtime 
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AN UPSETTING AFFAIR eontiuUfil 

was about to start, Stewart took Earl 
Seibert, his all-star defenseman, aside, 
and said to him, “If Cully (Dahl- 
strom) gets the face-off, he’ll pass to 
you. I want you to go into the left 
corner. They’ll chase you. When they 
do that, you pass back to Cully, 
who’ll be skating along slowly, and 
he’ll try for the goal.” 

When Seibert and Dahlstrom got 
the chance, they tried Stewart’s play. 
Seibert took the puck to the left, 
luring two defenders with him. Dahl- 
strom was open. Seibert passed back. 
Dahlstrom shot. Goal. The game 


was over. The series was tied 1-1. 

The Black Hawks followed up with 
a 3-2 win, and the team that didn’t 
rate a chance was in the Stanley Cup 
finals. They had played six games in 
12 days, traveling back and forth 
between Chicago and Montreal three 
times and between Chicago and New 
York three times. They had lost the 
first game both times and had come 
right back with two wins in a row. 
N ow they would have to meet the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs, first-place winners 
in the Canadian Division of the NHL. 
And they would have to do it with- 
out their superb goalie, Mike Kara- 
kas. A hard shot had broken his big 


toe in the last game of the semifinals. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs, on the 
other hand, were in good physical 
shape. They had swept their only 
series in the playoffs and had been 
resting for a week while waiting to 
find out who their opponents would 
be in the Stanley Cup finals. 

About the only thing the Black 
Hawks had going for them was the 
calculating mind of Bill Stewart. 
Against the Canadiens he had or- 
dered his players to increase their 
body checking and this had upset the 
timing of the Montreal wings. In the 
New York series, Stewart had noticed 
that the Americans’ goalie had trouble 



handling low shots. The Black Hawks 
aimed the puck along the ice after 
that. For the Maple Leafs, Stewart 
worked up a differentstrategy. He fig- 
ured that the potent Toronto attack 
could be contained if the Maple Leaf 
centers were bottled up. 

Chicago was still without a goalie 
45 minutes before the start of the 
first game with the Maple Leafs. NHL 
President Frank Calder and Toronto 
General Manager and Coach Connie 
Smythe had turned down the goalie 
Stewart wanted to use. Just before 
the game, he was told by the Toronto 
officials that Alfie Moore, a Maple 
Leaf castoff, would be in the nets for 
the Hawks. Moore had finished his 
season on the Toronto farm team in 
Pittsburgh and had not been on skates 
in two weeks. 

Stewart said to the Toronto offi- 
cials, “I'm surprised you didn’t tell 
me sooner.” Then, as Stewart recalled 
recently, “Smythe, who was standing 
beside and almost behind me, took a 
swing at my head. He barely grazed 
me but that was too much for me. I 
dived for him. At that point Baldy 
Cotton, a Toronto scout, took a pot- 
shot at me and just nicked me.” 

By the time the ruckus ended, 
Stewart had a goalie he didn't want, 
a trickle of blood on his cheek and a 
thoroughly aroused team of hockey 
players. When it was almost time for 
the game to start, Stewart patted 
Moore on the back and wished him 
luck. “I’ll make 'em eat the puck,” 
answered Moore. 

He did. Moore was good that night, 
and when he wasn’t good, he was 
lucky. Once he turned around to look 
for a shot he thought had gone past 
him. Actually, the puck was a few 
feet in front of the net. While Moore 
had his back turned, a Toronto player 
fired point blank. The seat of Moore’s 
pants stopped the shot. Moore made 
25 other saves and when the game 
ended, theBlack Hawks had won 3-1. 

The Toronto front office suddenly 
reconsidered its choice of Moore as 
goalie for Chicago. They notified the 
Hawks that they had better get one 
of their own farm hands in the nets 
for the rest of the Stanley Cup finals. 
Paul Goodman, a 28-year-old minor 
leaguer with no NHL experience, was 
rushed over from Winnipeg. He had 
not played in three weeks and looked 
it, as the Maple Leafs crushed Chi- 
cago, 5-1, in the next game. It was a 

continued 



Collectors' items in tropical gabardines are now 
available in imaginative new shades, many of them ours 
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AN UPSETTING AFFAIR CO}lthlU«d 

rugged, bruising brawl and the Black 
Hawks took severe physical punish- 
ment from the heavier Maple Leafs. 

“The next day I went to the Gar- 
field Park Hospital in Chicago to see 
my injured boys,” said Stewart. “It 
was like a scene from a war movie. 
Half a dozen of them were laid out 
with cuts and bruises, and Doc Rom- 
nes, one of my centers, had a broken 
nose. I knew the boys were upset, so 
before the game I told them, ‘Now 
listen, no matter what happened in 
Toronto, let’s go out there to win this 
game, and don’t look at it as a chance 
for revenge.’ ” 

Stewart’s patched-up athletes went 
out on the ice at Chicago Stadium 
for the third game before the largest 
crowd (18,496) in NHL history. The 
slightly built Doc Romnes wore a 
Purdue University football helmet to 


protect his broken nose. Mike Kara- 
kas, the hero of the earlier playoff 
games, was back in the nets, his bro- 
ken toe pulled into place. 

Toronto scored first. The game 
quickly turned into another bruising 
battle in which fights broke out in the 
stands as well as on the ice. Through 
it all, Stewart’s tactics— bottling up 
the Toronto centers, shifting units of 
players every few minutes, keeping 
his defensemen constantly on the 
move— stopped Toronto from scoring 
again. 

The Black Hawks tied the score in 
the second period and, with less than 
five minutes remaining in the game, 
Romnes, Mush March and Paul 
Thompson flashed in all alone on To- 
ronto Goalie Turk Broda. Thompson 
passed to March, who passed to Rom- 
nes. Romnes let go a shot that whis- 
tled by Broda’s shoulder for the last 
score of the game. The Chicago Black 


Hawks led the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
two games to one. They needed only 
one more victory to become the 1938 
Stanley Cup winners. 

April 12 was primary day in Illi- 
nois. Most of the state’s citizens, 
however, were more concerned about 
the fourth game of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs that night than the day’s 
election r^ults. 

The Black Hawks took a fast lead 
on Dahlstrom’s goal early in the first 
period. The Leafs came right back 
two minutes later and tied the score. 
Opposing goalies Turk Broda and 
Mike Karakas turned back shot after 
shot after that and three-quarters of 
the way through the second period, 
the score was still 1 1 . Suddenly, Cen- 
ter Carl V’oss stole the puck from a 
pair of Toronto defensemen and trig- 
gered a 10-foot shot past Broda. The 
Black Hawks led 2-1. 

One minute and 13 seconds later, 
one of the most incredible goals in 
hockey history was made. Bill Stew- 
art had sent in Right Wing Jack Shill 
with instructions to “Let the puck go 
when you get near center ice.” This 
was intended to be a time-consuming 
defensive measure to run out the sec- 
ond period. Shill didn’t wait to get to 
center ice though. He lofted the puck 
high into the air while still some 150 
feet from the Toronto net. Broda 
came out of the cage, confidently 
dropped to his knees for what ap- 
peared to be an easy stop, and then 
stared in disbelief as the puck skipped 
over his stick and into the net. Chi- 
cago led 3 -1. 

Now it was Toronto which sudden- 
ly faced elimination. The Maple Leafs 
put on one furious assault after an- 
other to try to overcome the Hawks’ 
lead. Instead Chicago made it 4-1 on 
a third-period goal by Mush March. 

With about two minutes left in 
the game, Stewart instructed Johnny 
Gottselig, the league’s best stick han- 
dler, to get the puck and keep Toron- 
to from gaining possession. 

“And that’s just what he did,” said 
Stewart. “He skated around those 
Toronto players as if they weren't 
there. I never saw anything like it.” 

When it was over the Hawks lifted 
Stewart to their shoulders. Even this 
gesture proved to be typical of the 
Black Hawks. They almost dropped 
him. But, using much the same collec- 
tive effort that had sustained them 
throughout the playoffs, the Black 
Hawk players held on. end 
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HOLE 


The readers take over 


OP COWARDICE AND COURAGE 

Sir's: 

Put me down as one of the cowards in 
this Walking Horse business (SI, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 22), There was a time before Hon- 
ey Gold brought the big show gait to the 
East- that I showed a few plantation 
Wallrers. And for a while I judged them 
at the smaller shows. 

Now I hide from the issue by firmly 
refusing to act as judge at any of them. 
I find I can make enough people mad 
without putting myself in the position 
where one group will jump on me if I 
loo! under the boots and another will be 
just as violent if T don’t. 

Looking under the boots, however, 
may not be the answer. I .suggest we look 
under the hats of the owners. It seems to 
me that anyone who will deliberately and 
drastically shorten the period of useful- 
ness of a $o,000 investment in order to 
win a SoO prize is a prime candidate for a 
rubber room. 

Yes, I’m a coward about this whole 
thing myself. But I sure do admire the 
stand you are taking and the courage 
with which you are attacking. As you 
have suggested, it’s high time someone 
did something. 

W. D.ayton Su.mner 

Moorestown, N.J. 


SHARKS: NO MORE QUESTIONS 

Sirs; 

Your article Shark! {SI, Feb. 22) was 
the best that SPORTS iLLUSTR.tTED has 
ever put out and by far the most use- 
ful for me. I am a lifeguard during the 
summer months at Los Angeles County 
beache.s, Maybe now I won't be answer- 
ing questions a good part of the day 
about whether or not there are any sharks 
in the w-ater. 

Many seals and porpoises are mistaken 
by the bather.s to be sharks. People will 
notice a .seal on its side basking in the 
sun, a flipper will .stick up into the air 
and the fun begins. 

One man came up to me one day and 
pointed out to a school of porpoises swim- 
ming by and told me that they were 
sharks. I said no, thej' were porpoises, 
and wouldn’t bother anyone. He got mad 
when I refused to swim out to them and 
chase them oil. He said: “Son, tho.se are 
sharks out there and don’t try to tell me 
any different. I was at Marineland yes- 
terday and .saw them. Those are sharks!’’ 
What can you say? 

People have not believed me when I 
told them that the number of swimmers 
has increased and that the sharks have 
always been around and mo.st likely al- 
ways will be. I am glad that I now have 
some authority to quote from. 

Benje Harrison 

Long Beach, Calif. 


ATHLETICS: A VIEW FROM THE WINDOW 

Sirs: 

I read in the Detroit Neivs that James 
B. Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, %iews with alarm the almost vi- 
cious overemphasis placed on athletic.s 
in some junior high schools in this coun- 
try. Thi.s conclu.sion was reached after a 
one-year study. 

Based on a two-year observation from 
my living room window, I view with 
equal alarm the almost vicious under- 
emphasis placed on athletics at the ju- 
nior high school directly across the street 
from my home. 

I would be willing to take a learned 
scholar’s word on almost any subject ex- 
cept athletic.s for kids. This is one subject 
scholars are not in a position to be im- 
partial about. These studies always seem 
to magnify the harm done in a few isolat- 
ed cases and ignore the benefits which 
accrue to thousands of participants in 
varsity competition. I .submit that milk 
might also be harmful in a few isolated 
cases (say your kid already weighs 400 
pounds), but no one has started a move- 
ment to abolish milk. 

If some people pre.sume that they can 
remove varsity athletics without other 
activities, equally dramatic and exciting 
but a hundred times more harmful, filling 
the void, they pref5ume too much. Kids 
will not tolerate a vacuum for long. 
Drinking and smoking are equally dra- 
matic and exciting, and dope is just 
about tops in the.se respects. 

I know what the kids are supposed to 
do. They are supposed to wholehearted- 
ly embrace intramural sports, but this is 
pretty weak tea. Did anyone ever hear of 
a kid who stopped smoking, much less 
started training, for intramural athletics? 
Intramural sports have failed to capture 
the imagination of American youth. 
They have entered into them with such 
lack of enthusiasm that intramural sports 
cannot be considered an effective means 
of physical improvement for the youth of 
this country. 

I believe var.sity-type athletics should 
be expanded at so many skill levels and 
in so many sports that any kid who is 
willing to try hard can make some sort 
of varsity team, engage in interschool 
rivalry and earn his letter. I can see no 
point in trying to gear our physical edu- 
cation programs to those students who 
are not willing to try. Our schools offer 
plenty of other outlets for their talents. 

George Wendler 

Detroit 


FITNESS: HERE'S WHAT WE’RE DOING 

Sirs: 

With National Fitness W’eek due soon 
this is an especially appropriate time to 
continued 
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Clip Your Dog at Home . . . 

Fluffy Fifi becomes her trim .self when 
you clip her coat at home with the new 
OsTER Electric Dog Clipper. The Okter 
clipper, crafted by the country's leading 
manufacturer of electric clippers, snips 
smoothly without pulling, quietly with- 
out frightening the dog; has jiower to 
spare for even the shaggiest coat, yet is 
lightweight and easy to handle. Com- 
plete with “medium” blade and illus- 
trated book of instructions. Model 95, 
S29.95 at your Oster dealer. If he can’t 
supply, order from John Ostek Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. CO, 4991 N. 
Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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BEST KNOWN SYMBOL OF WMAT 
A SPORTS CAR SHOULD BE 




Free literature and overseas delivery Information on request. 


Poetry in motion! Soar into a new world of your own in 

the MGA ‘1600', There’s nothing quite like the way its swift new horses level the 
hills and the way it steps through tight bends with cat-like precision. And there's 
, a gratifying feel of solid safety when its new disc brakes take command, No 
matter what you've been driving— no matter what it cost— you owe it to yourself 
to test-drive the new MGA ‘1600’, Cal! your BMC dealer and name the date 
today! And,., ask him to tell you about the full 12 months' factory warranty. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Auihn-Heoley, Ausim, MG, Maenelte, Morns and Siley ears, 
Repr»a«nt«d In the United $tetee by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., Dept, C , 27 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

Sold and serviced in North America by over 1,000 distributors and dealers. 
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19TH HOLE coiitinited 

tell vou what we are doing here in Middle 
Granville. N.Y. 

Middle Granville is what some might 
call a hick town. In fact, it is not even a 
town; it is a crossroad with a post office, a 
couple of stores and gas stations and a 
broken-down crowded school of around 
200 pupils, 100 of whom come by bus 
(grades kindergarten to six), in a very 
low-income part of New York Stale. 

However, we are operating a physical 
education and recreation program that, 
in my opinion, is providing a maximum 
of p irticipation for a maximum number 
of pupils. The kids here display above- 
average fitne.ss berau.se of the program at 
their disposal. 

This includes three periods a week of 
phy.sieal education, plus supervised recre- 
ation before and after school, during the 
noon hour and one evening a week. 

At any of these limes our gym and 
playground are a beehive of purposeful 
activity, with from 20 to 70 kid.s in our 
two-by-four gymnasium in the winter 
and about 90 % of the students active out- 
side in good weather. We are not commit- 
ted to developing star athletes, but some- 
times it does happen that a boy turns 
into a fair varsity performer. A.s for the 
girls, I feel that the reason they dominate 
the teams when they go into high school 
is that at our particular school they are 
not treated as second-class but receive the 
same attention as the boys. 

Activities include everything from 
squirrels in the treetops to boxing and 
wrestling. W’e have a tumbling team 
made up of 12 girls and one boy (in grades 
three to sixl that is a story in itself. They 
have performed over television, at veter- 
ans’ hospitals, at all types of benefits, and 
in the summertime they turn into a smart 
marching group. 

This is something that should satisfy 
your crusade for the betterment of phys- 
ical fitness. 

Paul F. Fish 
Phvsical education instructor 
Middle Granville, N.Y. 

BOWLING; FROM 6 TO 60 

Sirs ; 

Your cover and inside spread on family 
bowling (SI, March 14) did an excellent 
job of showing what a wholesome recrea- 
tion bowling has become. 

Articles like this are invaluable for 
showing how bowling is one of the very 
few recreations a person can take up in 
hi.s teens or subteens and continue into his 
nuxst advanced years. I know the entire 
bowling “famii.v” appreciates the atten- 
tion you’ve given us over the years. 

Bruce Pluckhahn 
American Bowling Congress 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

So family bowling made your front 
page. The fact that we have 26 million 
bowlers seems to leave your editors, who 
teach physical fitness, unmoved. 

Where is the youth of the nation in 
winter? The kids hibernate in bowling 
alleys for four long months competing 
eontiiiuud 



I’m Lawrence Welk — and 
I’ve never sounded better 
than I do on this sparkling 
new STEREO TAPE by 

O bel canto 

Hear this big one on a 
1 2-track or 4-track reel- 
• f to-reel or new tape car- 
1 tridges. Write for free 
^ • f Catalog G of over 100 Bel 
“ f Canto releases. 

It .-:J- 


Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings 

a subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 

1977-1985 McAllister Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NOW $^95 
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for the facts now! 


PROUDLY SERVE DELICIOUS 

lie 


Creme de Mentli 


BUSHLFM 




Only the best is good enough for their Majesties, 
your guests ... In a frappe, highball or on the rocks 
... the exquisite taste of Arrow Creme de Menthe 
makes any meal a dining success. 


TURBOCRAFT DIVISION • INDIANA GEAR WORKS. INC. 
3129 ROOSEVELT AVENUE • INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
Rush me complete information on the jet-powered 
Buehler Turbocraft. 


athletically with their own grandmothers. 

It should be a civic duty of every com- 
munity to counteract this alarming situ- 
ation by installing outdoor artificial ice- 
skating rinks. Thi.s is about the only prac- 
tical and comparatively inexpensive 
means of giving our children (and many 
adults too) an e.scape from the artificially 
sheltered life of steam-heated indoors. 

Let us have more hockey players and 
figure skaters and fewer bowlers. 

Andrew Eberhardt 

Evanston, 111. 

WALKING HORSE: BUSINESS IS SLOW 

Sirs; 

Bu.siness in the Walking Hor.se profes- 
sion has fallen off drastically as a conse- 
quence of your articles (SI, Jan. 11, Feb. 
22) and some follow-up pieces in the Nash- 
ville papers. The trainers and exhibitors 
arc really becoming desperate. The few of 
us around here who are genuinely up.sel 
about the plight of the Walking Horse feel 
no sympathy for the poor busines.s that 
their tormentors are sufl'ering. If financial 
pinch is the only path to reform, then 
that path must certainly be followed. 

Several years ago this society .spent 
much time and energy on the Walking 
Horse problem. Humane work in Tennes- 
see is an uphill proposition. We did man- 
age to intimidate and irritate some Walk- 
ing Horse men by attending shows and 
pretending to inspect, Local veterinarians 
are reluctant to give us assistance. We 
tried to import one from Kentucky, with 
all expenses paid, but he was scared, too. 
We were encouraged when a Tennessee 
law was passed, which in theory would 
protect the Walking Horse. However, it is 
too weak a law, and in any case has never 
been invoked as far as I know. Recently 
we learned, shortly before your first article 
appeared, that the abuses of the Walking 
Horse continued unabated and with in- 
creased skill of concealment. 

A representative of the Humane So- 
ciety of the U.S.- in Washington flew to 
Nashville last week to accompany me to 
a gathering of Walking Horse trainers and 
exhibitors in Shelbyvilie. This was not a 
meeting of the Tenne.ssee Walking Horse 
Breeders’ Association, but a group of dis- 
senters. They were protesting the new 
rule requiring the hinged boot. Abu.se.s 
constituted a big part of this meeting. 
There were many protestations of inno- 
cence, many promises to do better (in 
spite of the prevailing claim that condi- 
tions were above reproach). Three men 
did have the courage to rise and state the 
true situation with the Walking Horse. 
They were not popular, The Humane So- 
ciety of the U.S. is prepared to attack the 
problem and will send people again, in- 
cluding an out-of-state veterinarian. 

Today’s Nashville Tennesseean con- 
tained a statement of warning by Gov- 
ernor Ellington to the Walking Horse pro- 
fession. He went on record as saying thal;.. 
if the present law is not sufficient to r 
control the abuse.s, then the legi.slature 
would provide a stronger measure. 

Mrs. Walter StlARP, Secretary 
Nash%ille Humane Association 
Nashville 
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Yes, yes. 

Continue. 
I hear you 
clearly. 
No you’re 
not that 
at all 

...you’re called 
a Gimlet. 
Yes, you’re 
a delicious 
comhination 
of gin and 

Rose’s 
Lime Juice. 

of course 

) people 
like you 
. . . now stop 
shimmering 
...i’ll lift you 
up in just 
a minute. 


Vodka also makes the Gimlet great. 
Proportion; 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 
to 1 part Rose's LimeJuice. Serve over 
ice in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



Pat on the Back 



INDIAN HILL CURLING RINK 

‘Our chances were 32 to P 




When these four members of the Indi- 
an Hill country club in W'innetka, 
111. formed a curling rink last fall their 
prospects of winning the women’s na- 
tional championships were lukewarm 
if not ice-cold. Only two of them {'pic- 
tured left to right above), Mrs. Don- 
ald Jones and Mrs. Hughston Mc- 
Bain, had curled together before, Mrs. 
Gilbert Scribner’s experience was rel- 
atively limited and Mrs. Clarence 
Jones, though a 10-year-veteran, was 
an emergency substitute for a member 
who became ill. But lukewarm deter- 


mination was not the mark of the In- 
dian Hill rink. Electing Mrs. Donald 
Jones as their skip, i.e., captain, they 
practiced hard, then picked up their 
brooms the other day and went pur- 
posefully off to the bonspiel at High- 
land Park, 111., a Chicago suburb. 

The competition that met them was 
fierce. Of the 4,000 U.S. women who 
curl, a select 128 — from such cities 
as Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul — were in High- 
land Park. “We figured our chances,’’ 
said Mrs. McBain, “at 32 to 1.’’ 


Yet slowly and systematically the 
Indian Hill team moved through the ^ 
ranks of rinks, on the fourth day were 
squared off against acquaintances 
from nearby Skokie, 111, For Skokie 
the three-hour final game was a wea- 
rying experience. But for Indian Hill 
it was exhilarating: the score made-|, 
them U.S. champions by one point. 
“I’m too dazed to say anything,” 
said Mrs. Donald Jones anyway. 
Said Mrs. Clarence Jones (no kin) 
with more self-possession: “I haven’t^ 
been so thrilled since I was married.” 
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He found Rambler's ride as gentle 
and quiet as a billowy cloud, parking 
a breeze- "And there's room inside 
for six big forecasters complete with 
high barometers," he said. 


So he cast his weather-eye u/er one 
of the new foreign-size U. S. cars, 
but ran smack into a low ceiling. "Run 
up the small craft warnings!" he cried. 
“It’s a twister!" 


Thunderotion!” cried the weather mon. "The 
1960 prices of my low-priced car ore high as o 
hurricane's eye, and it's as big as o blimp. 
I predict o sudden chonge." 


Then, quick as lightning, this thought 
flashed through his mind; “Whot 
I need," said he, "is the only car 
with the best of both — big cor 
room and comfort, small car econ- 
omy and handling ease." 


And thanks to Rambler savings on 
price, gas, and resale value, he 
wears a sunny smile with every mile 
he drives in his 1960 Rambler. You 
will, too. See Rambler soon. 


GO RAMBLER IN I960 


The New Standard of Basic Excellence 

A 




Flip-Top box or king-size soft pack 


If you think flavor went 
when filters came in- 


out 


try 
Marlboro 

—the filter cigarette with 
the unfiltered taste 

This one delivers the goods on 
flavor. Always has. That famous 
Marlboro Filter-Flavor recipe 
gives a man a lot of flavor to 
draw on — and mighty easy 
drawing it is. 

Sort of nice to know 
a cigarette so good can 
be so comfortable 
to smoke through 
Marlboro’s exclu- 
sive Selectrate 
filter. 



